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g@ “A Victory Without 
Force” is the title of Joy 
Elmer Morgan's tribute to 
Horace Mann, the editorial 
for this issue in honor of 
the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Horace Mann's 
coming to the secretaryship 
of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. 


@ What concepts of God 
do young children have? 
What questions do they ask 
about Him? How should 
these questions be an- 
swered? Edna Dean Bak- 
er’s article, “When Chil- 
dren Ask About God” 
gives answers to these 
questions. 


M@ What can_ children 
make in the workshop that 
| will be a satisfactory activ- 
ity for them as well as a 
suitable gift for parents or 
friends? What tools and 
materials will be needed 
| and how can these gifts be 
made? “Christmas in the 
Workshop” by Edna 
Plimpton gives some valu- 
| able suggestions. 


@ ‘Following Through on 
an Activity Program” by 
Helen R. Gumlick will 4 
of value to everyone inter- 
ested in beginning an activ- 
ity program and in know- 
ing how to make it work. 
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Over the river and through the wood 
To Grandmother’s house we’ve come. 





Courtesy of Cornell University 
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Editorial Comment 


When Poetry Is Creative Expression 


J OHN MASEFIELD, poet laureate of England, says, 
“What the world longs for is poetry.” One’s sympathy goes out to the 
world when one surveys the doggerel which teachers within the last few 
years have served as children’s poetry, to parents and an unsuspecting 
world. Only the very occasional child-writing deserves to be dignified 
by the name, poetry, and to be compared with Hilda Conkling’s artistic 
expression. Regardless of the emotional camouflage of teacher indenti- 
fication with the material and parental pride, much of the so-called poetry 
remains pure doggerel. In order to awaken school people and parents to 
this fact the rather inelegant words of an American comedian may be 
used to characterize much of children’s creative writing: “No matter 
how you slice it (most of it), it’s still boloney.” 

Why not recognize the first creative efforts of children for what they 
are, namely, growing pains which may be the beginning of truly superior 
creative work. Why must children be permitted to experiment (after a 
certain initial period) without guidance, producing something that is 
more often than not unsatisfactory to themselves and that fails to bring 
that ‘‘fire of achievement.” 


Hucues Mearns says in his article in Childhood 
Education for January, 1936, “Leaders in education are for the most 
part agreed that free expression, when properly guided into right chan- 
nels, has important and good outcomes in physical and mental growth, 
in health, and in receptivity to learning.” But guidance is needed. Too 
many teachers have tried out creative expression without giving that 
guidance, and the results have been that both teacher and pupils were 
discouraged. Nine chances out of ten creative writing was never at- 
tempted again. 

Educators are to blame for this situation for they have talked over and 
around the subject in generalities as if it were a topic too sacred to ap- 
proach. The teacher has asked for bread and has been given a stone. This 
subject needs to be handled in specific terms and such treatment need 
not hamper the teacher with cut and dried lessons. Guideposts can be 
indicated. 

The teacher is an active agent in the creative process of developing 
superior personalities in her children. It is not enough that she read good 
poetry to them although that is quite essential. She can do more. She 
can open the door to the beauty of the world, sharpen senses, and stir 
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imaginations and sympathies. Children love rhythm, the colorful, the 
imaginative. These tastes lie dormant in every child. They can be 
cultivated and brought to flower in creative expression. 


Even a little child is delighted to go behind the 
scenes and discover something of the essentials of poetry. No technical 
explanation of verse should be attempted. Children can understand that 
poetry makes us ‘‘see loveliness by means of word pictures.” Dogs, cats, 
pets, trees, birds, flowers, trains, airplanes, ships are a part of their ex- 
periences and become poetry materials. They will enjoy experimenting 
with expressions which give word pictures of sound, color, odor, or 
action. 

Poetry takes children into a magic world of imagination. When first 
introduced into the simple technique of ‘“‘giving picture-making names” 
to things in their every-day world, they are charmed and the desire for 
rhyme which seems to dominate their earliest experimental efforts is 
forgotten in their eagerness to “make magic with words.” 

They can get the feeling of rhythm by listening to the wind in the 
trees, the rise and fall of the waves of the sea, the rain, or the crying of a 
child. Free verse has no rhyme, but it does have rhythm. Therefore, 
children should be urged to express themselves in free verse so that 
choice word pictures are not lost for the sake of rhyme. 


In rHEse ways and many others, a child comes to 
understand some of the essentials of poetry imagery, beauty of diction, 
and music. You will say no true poet ever consciously constructs a poem. 
That is true, but a poem is based on a knowledge of the various elements 
involved. This knowledge some children possess instinctively and pro- 
duce lovely bits of verse. Other children need guidance so that each may 
“have his own little dream.” Until ‘‘our eyes are opened, we are often 
blind.” 

Let us have more creative expression under guidance designed to bring 
greater satisfaction to the child and hence better personality develop- 
ment. ' 

—ELEANOR M. JOHNSON 


_wao~ 


Cumpren have a language of their own which adults 
seldom hear. It is adequate for every need, rhythmic, swift, marvelously 
balanced, and it has often a surprising beauty. Here is something really 
new under the sun; no previous age has seemingly had any record of it. 

From this native effective speech the new education has already begun 
to build, and the outcomes so far are hopeful for an effective and beauti- 
ful development of language artistry generally. 

—HUuGHES MEARNS 
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Eliminating Administrative Hurdles 
in Elementary Education 


WALTER A. ANDERSON 


Berore it is possible to make sane and 
practical proposals for the elimination of ad- 
ministrative hurdles in elementary education, 
it seems necessary that tentative objectives 
for the school be presented and defended as 
better than other objectives. Unless this is 
done, ways of eliminating such hurdles may 
not fairly be set forth as altogether necessary 
to real and desirable progress. The word 
“altogether’’ is used advisedly since it is quite 
probable that administrative hurdles need to 
be eliminated in schools throughout the land 
if they are to operate efficiently, be they tra- 
ditional in nature, in a period of transition, 
or well on the way toward a modern program 
of education. 

Because of the limitations of space, ob- 
jectives for elementary education are ex- 
pressed here very briefly and dogmatically. 
It is important to remember that these ob- 
jectives can be only tentative in nature. The 
purposes of human institutions must be 
changing continually as progress is made. 
Likewise, they must be different for any 
given community at any particular time, be 
it 1936, or some future date. Some of these 
objectives may and should be attained almost 
immediately in some places; the approach to 
others may require a longer period of time. 
The personalities involved, the urgency of 
the need, and the physical and financial limi- 
tations will determine the rapidity with 
which change should be accomplished. 


TENTATIVE OBJECTIVES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION?* 


Developing the children: All children as 





1 These tentative objectives, while they are not quoted 
exactly, were adapted from the work of a committee which 


Are there administrative hurdles in elemen- 
tary education which need to be eliminated? 
If so, what are they, and how can they be 
eliminated? Mr. Anderson, assistant in ele- 
mentary education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gives definite answers 
to these questions, indicates the trends in 
elementary education and the functions of 
administrators in the schools of tomorrow. 


future citizens who will be responsible for 
our nation’s welfare are entitled to the best 
education the schools can provide. They are, 
for the most part, normal, growing human 
beings who welcome opportunities to take 
part in the activities of the school and com- 
munity. With the hope that in the future 
the school will prepare them better to take 
their places in community life, the following 
proposals are made: 


That greater emphasis be placed on the de- 
velopment of wholesome personalities. 

t the interests and purposes of children 
be given a larger role in the program of the 
school. 

That the environment of the immediate com- 
munity be explored for sources of materials 
which will arouse these interests and purposes. 

That subject matter mastery be relegated to 
its 9p se as only one of the factors in 
child development. 

That mental and physical health be the chief 
considerations in fb seen what shall be 
taught and the manner of presentation. 

That the school become a more vital factor 
in the community life of both children and 
adults. 

That administration and supervision be 
focused upon and contribute to the development 





was responsible for recommending next steps for elementary 
education in Evansville, Indiana. The committee was com- 
posed of Professor J. R. McGaughy of Teachers College 
(Chairman), Miss Martha Seeling oad Walter A. Anderson. 
See Your Schools, A Report of a Survey of the Public Schools 
of Evansville, Indiana, 1936. Chapter VIII. 
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of each child, rather than upon the standardiza- 
tion of the program and the mechanics of school 
management. 


Preparing the teachers: Teachers at work 
in the schools should have a broad cultural 
preparation. They should have opportunities 
to become intelligent concerning pressing 
problems in social, economic and govern- 
mental affairs of the present. Likewise, they 
should have opportunities to learn to under- 
stand and to appreciate young children of 
various ages and the problems and activities 
which are important to children during vari- 
ous stages of development. 

Teachers should be members of working, 
living groups where their position of leader- 
ship arises from greater maturity, broader 
understanding and wider experience. They 
should not be autocrats exercising authority 
over children. 

Following this through, teachers should 
have an important part in educational plan- 
ning. They should not be subjected to auto- 
cratic administration and supervision which 
stultifies their development and reduces them 
to automatons in a system of education which 
is outmoded. They are professional work- 
ers with a real stake in the educational pro- 
gtam—perhaps the most important stake, 
since they deal directly with the children 
around whom the whole program should 
evolve. 

Administration and supervision should 
contribute to the release of teachers’ poten- 
tial abilities and powers by providing them 
Opportunities to work with others on the 
solution of school problems; should free 
them to experiment with promising pro- 
cedures; should always contribute to their 
work with children. To release the poten- 
tialities of teachers and to allow them full 
play might well be called, as it has been by 
Miss Roma Gans, of Teachers College, “‘the 
greatest economy in education.” 

Improving the curriculum: Major em- 
phasis in the elementary school program 
should be on providing experiences for chil- 
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dren which will guarantee for each rich, full 
living at the present time. The program 
should recognize that the child is a person 
with problems and interests which are as im- 
portant to him as the problems and interests 
of adults are to them. The curriculum should 
provide opportunities for children to face 
and solve their problems, and to develop 
their interests and abilities under the wise 
guidance of able teachers. When these ex- 
periences are allowed their fullest develop- 
ment with sensible guidance, greater ability 
to read, write, and do arithmetic will be 
acquired, and certainly these subjects will be- 
come much more meaningful than is possible 
under our present practice of compartmental- 
izing them for short periods of the day. 

The program for each school and each 
child should not be handed down by some 
central bureau or curriculum committee or 
department of education. Such groups have 
more important functions to perform, such 
as: searching out source materials for teach- 
ing, compiling illustrative procedures, devis- 
ing possible ways of exploring community 
needs and resources, and suggesting activi- 
ties through which children may “experience 
the realities of the social order.’’? Children, 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and all 
adults of the community should have their 
relative share in determining the program 
for the individual elementary school. 

This conception of what the curriculum 
should be has large implications for the use 
of the immediate environment, and for ad- 
ministrative procedures in putting into prac- 
tice the newer aspects of education. 

Planning the organization and administra- 
tion: The program of each school to meet 
the demands of a changing society should be 
the result of democratic planning in which 
all concerned have a part. It should be the 
function of administration to contribute to 
the success of the program in so far as is 





2 See Helping Children to Experience the Realities of the 
Social Order. Ann Arbor, Michigan; Board of Education, 


1933. 
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possible with finances and equipment and 
rofessional assistance. 

Administrators and supervisors will, of 
course, have an important share in this demo- 
cratic planning of the program, because of 
the position each has in the total organiza- 
tion of the school. The important difference 
from the present will be one of function. 
Instead of laying down the program, they 
will seek the help of all concerned to plan 
ways of working. 

Evaluating the program: Perhaps it will 
always be necessary to measure the success 
with which a school program is functioning 
and to determine its weaknesses and 
strengths in order that continuous revision 
and improvement may take place. This evalu- 
ation, if it is to be complete, cannot be at the 
present time wholly objective. Probably that 
never will be possible in dealing with the 
reactions of human beings. The success of 
the school program can be evaluated now on 
the basis of the observations of competent, 
intelligent persons who have a stake in its 
success. Parents, school workers, and the chil- 
dren themselves are competent judges. 

Of course these subjective judgments will 
be influenced by many kinds of objective 
evidence, such as evidences of morale, clean- 
liness, happiness, ability to work together, 
initiative, health, good citizenship, which can 
be observed but cannot be measured directly 
with paper and pencil tests.* 


ELIMINATING ADMINISTRATIVE HURDLES 

The objectives which seem desirable for 
our elementary schools have been set forth. 
The administrative hurdles to be eliminated 
will be presented in their positive relation- 
ship to these objectives. It has been the 
writer's experience that an analysis of the 
problems of administration such as is pre- 
sented below, will lead school workers to- 
ward the foregoing objectives. 





®See Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools. By J. Wayne Wrightstone. New York City: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Working together to solve school prob- 
lems: In the past a line and staff organization 
for administration has dominated our 
schools. The program of education was pre- 
scribed by the Board of Education or its 
representatives—the superintendent and his 
immediate staff—and imposed and super- 
vised from the top down through other offi- 
cers in the line. Recently, because of a grow- 
ing dissatisfaction with this superimposed or- 
ganization, more democratic administrative 
procedures have developed. School workers 
and laymen are meeting together to re-think 
the purposes of the school, and to discuss 
problems which relate to the educational pro- 
gram. As a result, an increasing number and 
improved quality of solutions are being 
offered. 

Attention is being centered on the child 
and his complete development. Administra- 
tion, supervision, special services, and teach- 
ing are all brought to bear on the problems 
of the learner. A concept of the function of 
administration, supervision, and teaching is 
developing with the child as the focal point. 
Administrative hurdles are being eliminated 
as intelligent group thinking is brought to 
bear upon them. Some procedures which are 
proving effective are these:* 


Discussion of the purposes of education, and 


of school problems and their solution by school 
workers and laymen. 

Cooperative attack on school problems by rep- 
resentatives of all levels and of. all departments 
of the schools. 

Tendency to make the schools community 
centers where educational and recreational op- 
portunities are provided for both children and 
adults. 

Enlisting parents to help with various aspects 
of the aa the phas. | igs 


If these procedures are to be carried out 
and are to be effective in improving the 
schools, administrators and supervisors must 
reinterpret their function to be that of co- 
workers in the educational process rather 





*From The Years of Depression, Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, June 1935. Pp. 71-89. 
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than that of directors of it. They must en- 
courage democratic cooperative procedures 
and be ready to change administrative ar- 
rangements. 


Teacher growth in service: If the sugges- 
tions in the previous section are carried out, 
teacher growth seems assured, since teachers 
will then have a real part in the formulation 
of school policies and in the solution of 
school problems. They will have a need and 
a desire for more adequate preparation, for 
a wider social outlook, and for a more sig- 
nificant participation in the life of the com- 
munity. Added prestige and significance will 
be attached to their positions and they will 
have greater confidence in themselves and 
in their work. To facilitate this development, 
administrators should consider the following 
procedures which are meeting with success: 


Conferences for elementary school workers 
where topics of interest to the schools and the 
community are considered by speakers at forums, 
in panel discussions, and the like. Teachers 
and school patrons, as well as administrators 
should have a real part in these programs. The 
discussion of administrative hurdles and their 
elimination might well be the topic for some 
of these conferences. 


Optional meetings to deal with problems 
school workers are facing in the classrooms. 
Many teachers and principals are not interested 
in credit toward a college degree. However, they 
are very much concerned with the investigation 
and solution of problems they face in the schools 
every day. Provision for an afternoon or two 
a week, when teachers and others may come 
together in small groups to discuss and to plan 
an attack on their problems would be welcomed. 
Leadership should arise out of the situation— 
it may emerge from teachers, administrators, or 
parents. 


Encouragement of summer study and travel 
through administrative arrangements. Teachers 
colleges should include in their offerings, courses 
and procedures which give practical assistance 
to school people in working with others con- 
tinually to improve the school program. Admin- 
istrators should encourage teachers and others 
to share help they have received and should 
make it possible * them to experiment with 
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peeniing procedures when they return in the 
all. 


Cooperative curriculum development: In 
the past the curriculum expert approach to 
curriculum revision has been widely ac- 
cepted. A curriculum bureau, a small group 
of school workers, or a state department, has 
written the courses of study. Often persons 
who have had little to do with the develop- 
ment of the course have been responsible 
for its installation and the supervision which 
followed. Too often, curricula developed in 
this way have had little effect on teaching 
since the contents were not a part of the 
thinking of those who were called upon to 
put them into effect. 

At the present time many communities are 
using what might be termed the teacher- 
participation approach. School workers have 
a considerable part in the determination of 
goals and objectives, in the selection of con- 
tent, in the evaluation of the courses during 
the experimental period, and in the deter- 
mination of teaching procedures and materi- 
als to be used. This approach is strong in that 
it provides for a period of education before 
the course of study finally appears. Teachers 
are acquainted with the contents and receive 
the course well because they have had a part 
in its development, evaluation and revision. 

On the other hand, this approach is weak 
in that it tends to standardize the curriculum 
for all schools regardless of the needs of the 
communities in which they are situated. Too 
often, teacher participation, with the excep- 
tion of those on the production committees 
is perfunctory in nature. The curriculum con- 
tinues to be imposed on the schools largely 
from the top down, although a fine two-way 
relationship between teacher and pupil, be- 
tween teacher and principal, and between 
teacher and administrator is fostered. 

The values of lay participation have been 
largely neglected in this approach. The ne- 
cessity still remains of selling the new cur- 
riculum to the public after it is produced. 
Also, this approach frequently denies teach- 
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ers the opportunity to reorganize children’s 
problems. The result remains an improved 
traditional curriculum. 

This brings us to the consideration of an 
approach which might be called cooperative 
curriculum development wherein each school 

lans its own educational program with the 
help of all concerned. Each school experi- 
ments with procedures and materials and 
evaluates them in the light of the kind of 
education desired. There is need for oppor- 
tunity to exchange ideas with other schools 
if there are such in the system. A central 
educational council may be desirable to 
which representatives from each school, 
teachers and parents as well as the principal, 
and others may come. This body composed 
of school workers and laymen is in a position 
to take an over-all view. It is admirably situ- 
ated to act as a clearing house for de- 
velopments in the individual schools; to 
formulate criteria of evaluation; to initiate 
cooperative study and research of school 
problems; to compile helpful suggestions; 
and to represent the schools in a variety of 
ways. As the schools move toward an educa- 
tional program better suited to their indi- 
vidual needs, courses of study which are 
standardized will become less necessary. In- 
stead, compilations of source materials and 
suggestions for environmental studies will 
be more in order. 

In a cooperative approach to the solution 
of school problems, all those concerned with 
the program have an important part. The 
best thinking of a large group promises to 
be better than that of the best member of 
the group in devising ways of improving the 
schools and of eliminating difficulties. Such 
a procedure requires democratic administra-_ 
tion, if it is to be successful. 

We must search for means of evaluatjon 
which reveal first of all, the extent to which 
wholesome personalities are being developed 
in our children and the teaching body; sec- 
ond, the extent to which school people and 
laymen are working together on school prob- 
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lems; third, the extent to which the school 
is serving a vital function in the improve- 
ment of community life. 


A Loox AHEAD 


If the program of education in our schools 
is founded on basically sound procedures 
such as those suggested in this presentation, 
we can look forward to continuous improve- 
ment. The democratic study and solution of 
school problems, if it is given direction and 
leadership, will result, in the writer's opin- 
ion, in the elimination of administrative hur- 


dles. Progress will be in this direction: 

Supervision and administration will become 
more democratic, more helpful, and will have 
integrating force for the whole community. 

The philosophy which guides the work of the 
schools will not become static, but will continue 
to become more stimulating due to constant 
evaluation and revision. 

Courses of study as such will drop out of the 
picture and will be replaced by compilations of 
sources of materials and suggestions concern- 
ing the use of the environment in teaching. 

Standardized tests will play a diminishing 
role in determining what shall be taught since 
other aspects of child growth which cannot be 
measured objectively will receive consideration. 

Semi-annual promotions will be examined 
critically and abolished. 

Homogeneous grouping and departmentaliza- 
tion in the elementary school will tend to dis- 
appear. 

One hundred per cent — on a basis 
of chronological age will be approximated— 
grade, promotion, and failure will become de- 
funct words in education. 

The seconaary school will accept pupils from 
the elementary school regardless of their achieve- 
ment in academic subjects. Perhaps we will not 
think in terms of elementary and secondary 
schools later*on but in terms of age groups. 

As thé schools work more closely with par- 
ents, report cards will become unnecessary. 

Records which contain information on various 
aspects of children’s growth will be developed. 

Schools will become community centers where 
adults as well as children can come for educa- 
tional and recreational opportunities. 

Community life will be better because of the 
schools’ more significant part in the lives of its 
children and adults. 








Preparing for the Thanksgiving Festival’ 


ESTELLE WEINGART 


Tue Thanksgiving festival differs from 
other festivals in having in its spiritual as- 
pects a wealth of educational material. It is 
through man’s recognition of his relation- 
ship to society, his awareness of the inter- 
dependence of all types of workers and of a 
Supreme Power behind it all, that he achieves 
a feeling of security and a positive outlook 
on life. These can only be gained through an 
appreciation and knowledge of the people 
and processes involved in the production of 
the things required to satisfy his needs. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


With this thought in mind the teacher 
might well start her work on the Thanks- 
giving festival in September when the chil- 
dren first enter her classroom. It is the find- 
ing himself and fitting himself into a new 
environment, his orientation, his social in- 
tercourse with his teacher and playmates that 
is the child’s first problem. And so we in our 
particular group first became acquainted with 
each other, with the objects in our classroom 
and with the tools for play and work which 
our new environment provided. Freedom in 
the handling and use of materials, with 
plenty of opportunity for experimentation, 
soon showed certain children’s aptitudes and 
abilities, faults and weaknesses. Many diff- 
culties are involved in this first school adjust- 
ment, but when necessity demanded rules of 
behavior, these were formulated by the chil- 
dren and the teacher. Here thought for others 
and the give-and-take in life came into play. 

In order to impress the need for order and 
quiet in the halls and on stairways, we vis- 





* This article is taken from the bulletin, Notes on the 
Functioning of An Activity Curriculum, compiled by the 
Research Committee of the Public School Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation of New York City. 


Miss Weingart, a teacher in public school 77, 
New York City, tells how to prepare for a 
meaningful celebration of Thanksgiving. She 
points out how this preparation may begin in 
September and how all the children’s experi- 
ences may be pointed toward the develop- 
ment of a richer understanding of the true 
significance of Thanksgiving. 





ited the entire building. We at once felt our- 
selves a part of a large group with certain 
responsibilities. 

Recess and lunch periods afforded oppor- 
tunities for lessons in independence, self- 
control, thoughtfulness and care. We washed 
our hands in basins since there was no run- 
ning water in the room. The helpers for that 
week filled the basins while the other chil- 
dren were out at recess. After washing his 
hands each child emptied his own basin. 

It was greeting the milkman each day, as 
he delivered the milk, that started the “thank 
you” thought for helpers outside the child’s 
home and school, and which led to the daily 
prayer of thanks before lunch. 

The playhouse corner with its possibilities 
for dramatization of family life opened the 
subject of our homes, families, the daily 
work of mother and father. Playing house 
with other children was no more enjoyed 
than individual play with doll houses and 
small china and paper dolls. The children 
learned to set the table correctly, to make 
beds, dresses, rugs and covers for tiny bu- 
reaus or couches. 

Some boys built an excellent piano for 
the home, and a born teacher was soon in 
evidence, for after making herself a music 
book, one of the girls played the accompani- 
ment to the songs and led her group of play- 
mates in songs, rhythms and games. 

Interest in the delivery of coal for the 
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Kindergarten, Public School 77, New York City 


How our food grew and how it was brought from the country to the city. 


school prompted a visit to the cellar to see 
the many things that added to our comfort 
and well-being and to become acquainted 
with the janitor. One boy who had visited 
his grandparents in the coal regions of Penn- 
sylvania had much to contribute to the talk 
about coal. 

That experience and the daily delivery of 
milk for the lunch period resulted in some 
of the boys making trucks and wagons, and 
others, enclosures for our cows and horses. 
I call them enclosures, for at first the barns, 
stables and garages had little resemblance 
to these buildings but through talks, outings 
and pictures they were improved. Ralph, a 
German boy in the afternoon class, who had 
lived in the country, built an excellent barn, 
which became a model for others in both 
classes. Eventually there was a large barn 
with stalls for the animals and a hay loft 
for their feed, which served as the nucleus 
for the farm unit. 

While the family groups played house, 
milk was delivered to them by various milk- 
men. Appreciating my opportunity, I al- 
lowed this interest to lead on into a short 
project on milk, its source and its delivery. 
Since no real farm was close at hand, we 


took an outing to the tiny one at the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo. Throughout the work, the ap- 
propriate pictures, songs, stories, poems, 
rhythms and games either acted as a starting 
point, clarifier, or embellisher to make the 
experiences more real, more lasting. 
Different forms of transportation showed 
themselves in the free building period and 
even the airplanes were loaded with milk 
cans. Here again, realizing the great interest 
displayed in this subject, we spent some days 
studying and building trains and tracks, 
boats and trucks, cars and busses and dis- 
cussed them as means of locomotion. 


TAKING TRIPS 


A trip to the East River docks where boats 
were unloading coal and stone, and watching 
long freight trains crawling across Hell 
Gate Bridge or being tugged on barges 
proved very interesting and instructive. 
“What are they carrying?” ‘‘Where are they 
from?” “Where are they going?” 

We made trips to the park to see the trees’ 
preparation for winter, to play with fallen 
leaves, to collect seed houses, to learn about 
the squirrel’s lesson of thrift and to realize 
that his pantries, as well as ours, must be 
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filled with things not so easily obtained when 
winter comes, 

We discussed how perishable fruits must 
be dried, canned or preserved in order to be 
available in the winter. Plums and grapes 
were dried to make prunes and raisins. Ap- 
ples were cooked to make apple sauce. All 
these experiences helped to impress the im- 
portance of thought for the future. One child 
brought grape jelly which he had helped his 
mother make. 

A visit to a fruit store to become better 
acquainted with the different fruits and vege- 
tables led to the making of a play fruit store 
which remained until the end of the cele- 
bration. So did the grocery store which was 
started after the visit to a real grocery to in- 
spect the inside arrangement of shelves and 
counters, The outings were well timed, for 
different trucks were delivering foodstuffs 
and we watched them unloading and saw 
bags and barrels slide down into cellars. 

A visit to a small bakeshop in the neigh- 
borhood gave an opportunity to see how 
flour was used to make bread and rolls, and 
an appreciative audience listened and was im- 
pressed by the story, ‘Don’t Thank Me.” 


REPRODUCING EXPERIENCES 


While some children had been interested 
in playing in the big fruit store, a few had 
made tiny fruit stands with oaktag trays and 
had stocked them with Hailman beads and 
clay vegetables. These were the starting 
point for the toy grocery store which was 
built on the tables. The children tried to 
make it a close reproduction of the one they 
had visited. It was finished before the stock 
had been accumulated for the large grocery 
store and served as a model. The children 
were slow in becoming interested in bring- 
ing supplies from home to stock the store, 
but once started, the supply of cans, cereal 
and cracker boxes, egg cartons, and butter 
and cheese wrappers grew apace and was 
difficult to stop. They also learned the ne- 
cessity of having the empty cans that were 
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brought from home smoothly opened at the 
bottom to look like dummy cans and to be 
safe to handle. 

Long before the group of children build- 
ing the store had it ready for occupancy, 
other children quickly made crude buildings 
stocked with different shaped blocks to act 
as bread, print butter, milk or cans of food- 
stuffs and were doing a lively business. The 
family in the playcorner had to order materi- 
als, to make a refrigerator and a pantry to 
store their purchases and a large stove to cook 
their dinner. This conversation issued from 
that spot one day: Mother to Father, “Why 
don’t you sit still and eat your dinner? You're 
jumping up and running off all the time.” 
Father, who had been the groceryman, 
“Well, I’ve got to hurry to get back to my 
job, don’t I? You ought to be glad I have 
one these days.” 

Previous to the store play, a large orchard 
had been laid out from which apples were 
gathered and sent to the city. A group of 
children assisted by the teacher made the 
vegetable garden to show how the vegetables 
grow. Pumpkins made out of tissue paper 
stuffed with cotton and tied with silk ap- 
peared later on in the cornfield. Grains of 
wheat and oats and stalks of both kinds were 
on hand to be viewed and handled by the 
children, and later crushed wheat seeds 
brought out ohs of astonishment when the 
white flour appeared. Through these experi- 
ences the children began to have a slight 
knowledge and appreciation of the work of 
the farmer and miller. 


PLANNING THE THANKSGIVING 
CELEBRATION 


With all these experiences as the back- 
ground, the approach was made to the cele- 
bration of Thanksgiving Day. We decided 
that the parents and friends who were to be 
invited would enjoy seeing the story of how 
food grew and how it was brought from 
the country to the city. The barn with its 
barnyard, the symbol of the country, was al- 
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ready constructed, also the toy grocery store, 
and the fruit and grocery stores were open 
for business and inspection. It was decided 
to gather the various projects together and 
in miniature to build up the picture. One 
child built the farmer’s house, another made 
the garden and pigeon-house, one the poul- 
try yard, another the field where the cattle 
grazed, one the orchard, another the vegeta- 
ble patch, one the cornfield, another the 
windmill. Where each one was to be placed 
had to be decided. 

How to represent the city in contrast to 
the country was another problem. Why, with 
high houses laid out in streets, of course. And 
our transportation project reappeared to fit 
into the story. We did not have enough 
blocks for our boats and one of the children 
suggested that we make pictures of boats. 
That suggestion led to the painting of the 
river and its ships. 

The program of songs, stories and dances, 
that would help tell the story at the enter- 
tainment, was discussed and arranged. Prep- 


arations for the feast and the making of 
table decorations were carried forward. We 
went to the dairy to buy cream and churned 
it into butter. We attended to our market- 
ing and with really grateful hearts sat down 
on Wednesday to eat our refreshments of 
butter, bread and milk, apple-sauce, animal 
crackers, nuts and raisins. 
The children at the end of the program 

turned to their parents and said: 

We want to thank you, Mother dear, 

And thank you, Father, too, 

We want to thank the helpers all, 

So much for us they do. 


and concluded with their Thanksgiving 
prayer, 
We're thankful for our homes so neat, 
We're thankful for the food we eat, 


We're thankful for the birds that sing, 
We thank Thee, God, for everything. 
Amen 


They did so with an understanding mind 
and a devout feeling, because of all that had 
preceded this happy climax. 


Laon 
Stories and Poems for Thanksgiving Day 


This short bibliography has been arranged with 
special reference to children five to ten years of age. 
Search was made for newer material for this age level 
and with some success though the subject appears 
rather infrequently outside of textbooks.—Annie E. 
Moore. 

Stories ° 

Turkey Tale. By Frances Bacon. New York City: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1935, 75 cents. 

A delightful picture-story book about a pet turkey 
but without special Thanksgiving Day significance. 
Children of the Handcrafts. By Carolyn Sherwin 

Bailey. New York City: The Viking Press, 1935, 

$2.00 

Chapter 14. “A Basket for Thanksgiving.” A pioneer 
craftsman makes for two thoughtless children a fine 
staunch basket which they put to good use. 

Uncle Zeb and His Friends. By E. W. Frentz. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1919, 75¢ 
“A Pioneer's Thanksgiving.” Not the traditional 

celebration but the account of a family crisis. 

Marty Comes to Town. By Ethel Calvert Phillips. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935, $1.75 
Chapter 7. “A City Thanksgiving.” A little country 

girl enjoys the novelty of Thanksgiving Day in New 

York. 


When Abigail Was Seven. By Eliza Orne White. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931, $2.00 
Chapter 9. “Thanksgiving.” 

When Mollie Was Six. By Eliza Orne White. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.65 
Chapter 11. “A Thanksgiving Dinner.” 


Poems 

“Thanksgiving.” “Corn Planting Song.” In The Chil- 
dren Sing in the Far West. By Mary Austin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, $2.00 

“Thanksgiving Day.” By Lydia M. Child. “The Magic 
Vine.” Author Unknown. In The Golden Flute. 
Compiled by Alice Hubbard and Adeline Babbitt. 
New York City: John Day Company, 1932, $3.00 

“We Thank Thee.” By Ralph Waldo Emerson. In My 
Book House, Vol. II. Edited by O. K. Miller. Chi- 
cago: Book House for Children. 

“Thanksgiving.” By Amelia E. Barr. In Stories of the 
Pilgrims. Compiled by Margaret B. Pumphrey. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally and Company, 1912, $1.25 
For the historical background of Thanksgiving con- 

sult Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, by Mary I. 

Curtis, (Lyons and Carnahan) ; Stories of the Pilgrims, 

by Margaret B. Pumphrey, (Rand McNally and Com- 

pany), and American History Stories for Very Young 

Readers, by Eva M. Tappan, (Houghton Mifflin). 











Parental Homework in Arithmetic 


CAROLINE HATTON CLARK 


A TRAGEDY IN ONE SCENE 
I Hate Arithmetic 
Persons of the Play 


OS ee The Guest 
SS re The Mother 
PATRICIA MILLER........... The School Girl 


Scene: The living room of the Miller home. 
Time: Any afternoon after school. 


(Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Anderson are having tea 
when Patricia, returning from school, 
enters the room.) 


Mrs. ANDERSON: Good-afternoon, 
How are you? 

Patricia: I am very well, thank you, Mrs. An- 
derson. (Patricia shakes hands with Mrs. 
Anderson and then goes over and kisses her 
mother) Hello, mumsy! 

Mrs. Mitver: Hello, Patsy! How did the arith- 
metic test go today, dear? 

Patricia: Oh! it was terrible. I could do only 
two problems out of ten. I Aate arithmetic. 

Mrs. MILER: Poor dear! I know just how you 
feel. I never could do arithmetic, either. I 
guess you are a chip off the old block. With 
me as your mother you'll never get far in 
figuring. 

Mrs. ANDERSON: I’m sorry to hear you are hav- 
ing trouble, Patricia. What seems to be the 
matter ? 

Patricia: I don’t know what's the matter. I just 
can’t do those old problems. 

Mrs. Miuter: She has always had trouble with 
number work. Mr. Miller and I try to help 
her all we can, but she says we don’t do the 
examples the way the teacher does, ‘and then 
we get her more mixed up than ever. I don’t 
know what we'll ever do about it. 

PatriciA: Mother, may I go over to play with 
Betsy ? 

Mrs. MiLteR: Yes, you may Patricia, but be 
back by five o'clock. Ask Betsy's mother to 
tell you when it is time for you to start home. 

Patricia: All right, mother! Good-bye! 

Mrs. ANDERSON AND Mrs. MILLER: Good-bye, 
Patricia! 


Patricia. 





Mrs. Clark is the Hatton in the Clark-Otis-Hatton author- 
ship of the Arithmetic Series, Modern School Arithmetic, and 
First Steps in Teaching Number, published by the World 
Book Company. 


Why do some children have such a struggle 
with arithmetic? Is it because they have no 
aptitude for it, because they are poorly 
taught, or because the type of arithmetic 
taught them is not within the realm of their 
experiences? Mrs. Clark, an arithmetic con- 
sultant in New York City, describes the case 
of Patricia whom she thinks has never grown 
up numerically because her parents have 
never done their real home work in arith- 
metic. 





J 


Tuat fleeting glimpse of “I Hate Arith- 
metic” has given us much to discuss. What 
do you think is causing Patricia’s arithmetical 
troubles? 

A poor teacher? Well, perhaps. We aren't 
able to answer that definitely, but the chances 
are that there are quite a few pupils in Pa- 
tricia’s class who did ten out of ten prob- 
lems correctly on that test; so let’s assume her 
teacher has at least fair skill in teaching. 

A non-mathematical mind? That’s what 
Patricia’s mother thinks. But let’s look at 
Patricia carefully. She is a well-developed 
child of slightly more than normal intelli- 
gence. Her I.Q. is 110. Modern testing 
science has shown that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances the normally intelligent child is 
well able to do the mathematical thinking 
required of him. Psychology has exploded 
the old theory that there is a water tight 
compartment in the brain that holds the tools 
for mathematical thinking, and that an other- 
wise normally developed brain may be lack- 
ing in those particular tools. No, I am afraid 
we can’t blame Patricia’s failure on shortage 
of mental equipment. 

An inferiority complex? Yes, I fear that 
has something to do with it. Poor Patricia 
has been told so often that story of being 
like her mother ‘‘who never could do arith- 
metic’’ that she thinks it is futile to strive 
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against such a handicap. Her mother could 
be of inestimable help to Patricia by never 
repeating that sentence again. 
Too much parent “help” with homework? 
I have an idea that is a factor in her trouble. 
In the first place, that help makes her de- 
dent. In the second place, as the mother 
realizes, such help tends to confuse the child. 
Let us suppose she comes home with simple 
subtraction examples of this type: 84 
—69 
15 
In school she may have been taught to think: 


I cannot take 9 from 4, so I'll take 9 from 14. 
9 from 14 is 5. 

I borrowed 1 from the 8, so the 8 is now a 7. 
6 from 7 is 1. 

My answer is 15. 


Her father comes along, schooled in a 
different, although perhaps equally good 
method of subtraction. He “helps” her to 
do the examples with this thinking: 

I cannot take 9 from 4, so I'll take 9 from 


14. 
9 from 14 is 5. (So far no harm has been 


done) 

I borrowed the 1 to make the 14, so I'll pay 
it back to the 6. The 6 becomes 7. 

7 from 8 is 1. 

My answer is 15. 

Now, Patricia ss confused. Where does 
that 1 for the 14 come from? Does she bor- 
row that 1 from the 8, or does she borrow 
it from the 6? Does she pay the 1 back or 
doesn’t she? If so, to which number does she 
pay it back? You can readily imagine the 
befuddled state of that child’s mind on the 
technique of subtraction when she gets back 
to school the next day. (She will be really 
lucky if she gets 2 out of 10 examples cor- 
rect in class.) It is excellent practice for 
parents not to “help” with arithmetic home- 
work unless they have been asked to do so by 
the teacher and carefully instructed just what 
and how they are to teach. 

However, the fundamental reason for Pa- 
tricia’s trouble in arithmetic has not yet been 


mentioned. Her mother’s parting instruction 
to her as she left for Betsy’s house gives us 
the clue to the real difficulty. “Ask Betsy’s 
mother to tell you when it is time for you 
to start home.” That sentence shows all too 
clearly that Patricia has been expected to 
rely upon someone else to do her needed 
quantitative thinking. The Millers have not 
helped her to grow up numerically, have 
not let her discover number truths for her- 
self, have not helped her prepare a back- 
ground for the organized number-work of 
the school room, have not guided her to an 
appreciation of the place that number plays 
in her environment. In short, they have not 
done their real parental homework in arith- 
metic. 

Patricia’s number responsibilities should 
have started away back when she was two 
or three years old and should have been 
growing steadily ever since. Below are a 
few typical needs for numbers which con- 
front the average child, and which he should 
be taught to appreciate. These represent, pri- 
marily, out-of-school experiences, proper di- 
rection of which by parents would make 
numbers meaningful, interesting and easy. 


Sharing one object or a group of objects 
equally with playmates. 

Counting the number of persons to be 
present at lunch, and then counting out 
enough plates, glasses, silver, to set the 
table. 

Appreciating differences in number, 
size and quantity of objects and gradu- 
ally learning the appropriate units of 
measure to apply. 

Assuming responsibility for getting off 
the street-car or bus at the right corner, 
realizing that when going downtown, 
22nd Street is next after 23rd Street, 
but in coming uptown 22nd Street is 
next after 21st Street. 

Learning to find correct page numbers, 
house numbers, apartment numbers. 
Learning the buying power of money— 
that is, first, what child desires a penny 
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will satisfy, then what desires can be sat- 
isfied by a nickel, and so on. 

Managing an allowance no matter how 
small, being taught thereby both to 
spend wisely and to save. (Such an al- 
lowance may well begin when a child 
is five years of age.) 

Appreciating the necessity for getting 
change when making purchases. 
Giving strict account of change and 
money spent when doing shopping for 
mother. 

Learning to tell time by the clock and 
using the ability in such experiences as: 

a. Telling when to leave home for 
school, Sunday School, parties. 

b. Timing the length of the music 
practice period each day. 

c. Using time in the cooking of eggs 
and other simple food prepara- 
tions. 

d. Understanding a radio program 
schedule and tuning in at the cor- 
rect time for the desired program. 

Using measurement in simple carpentry, 
sewing; cooking, drawing. 

Knowing personal statistics such as 
height, weight, age, date of birthday. 
Playing of games which employ num- 
bers. “Parchesi’” and “Lotto” are excel- 
lent games of this type for the six- and 
seven-year-olds. 

Learning to keep score in the playing 
of games. 


In conclusion, here are illustrations of 
how such experiences as the above may be 
handled to the child’s advantage. Let us con- 
sider several scenes from Patricia’s life. First, 
we'll see each scene as it really was; then, 
as it might have been if her parents had 
been conscious of the arithmetic homework 
they should have been doing. 


PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF Two 


Scene As It Was 


Patricia: I want all the cookies. 
MorHer: Patricia, you can’t have any cookies 
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if you talk that way. You never want Peter 
to have any. 


Scene As It Might Have Been 


Patricia: I want all the cookies. 

MortHER: We are going to share the cookies 
with Peter, Patricia. Here is one cookie for 
Peter and one for Patricia. Here’s another 
cookie for Peter and another for Patricia. © 
Now Peter has two cookies and Patricia has 
two cookies. Peter and Patricia have the same 
number of cookies. 


PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF THREE 
Scene As It Was 


PaTRIcIA: I can’t run as fast as my puppy. 
FATHER: Well, you'll be able to run faster when 
you grow up. 


Scene As It Might Have Been 


Patricia: I can’t run as fast as my puppy. 

FATHER: Well, your puppy has more legs than 
you have. He has two in front and two in 
back. That is four all together. How many 
legs have you, Patricia? 

Patricia: I have only two legs and my puppy 
has four. He has more legs than I have. That 
is why he can run faster than I can. 


PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF Four 
Scene As It Was 


PaTRiciA: May I have an ice cream cone, 
Mother ? 

MorTHER: (To Patricia) Yes, dear. 
(To the shop-keeper) Will you please give 
my little girl an ice-cream cone. Here is the 
money. 


Scene As It Might Have Been 


PaTRICIA: May I have an ice cream cone, 
Mother ? 

MoTHeER: Yes, dear. Have you enough pennies 
in your purse to buy a cone? 

PATRICIA: (counting) I have one, two, three, 
four pennies. 

MoTHER: You need five pennies to buy an ice 
cream cone. 

PATRICIA: (Pointing to her pennies on the 
counter) One, two, three, Foot Mother, if 
you give me one more penny to put here then 
I'll have five. 





* Editors’ note: What about the ostrich? 
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PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF FIVE 
Scene As lt Was 


MortHER: Patricia, will you set the table for me, 
please? Here is the silver all ready for you. 


Scene As It Might Have Been 


MorHER: Patricia, will you set the table for me, 
please? Get the silver out of the drawer. Each 
person will need a knife, a fork, and two 
spoons. There will be four of us to lunch. 

PaTRIcIA: (At silver drawer talking to herself) 
One, two, three, four knives; one, two, three, 
four forks; two spoons and two spoons and 
two spoons and two spoons. That’s four 2's. 


PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF SIX 
Scene As lt Was 


MoTHER: Now sit down there, Patricia, and I'll 
tell you when it is time to start for Jane’s 


party. 
Scene As It Might Have Been 


MoTHER: What time does Jane’s party start ? 

Patricia: At three o’clock, Mother. 

MoTHER: It will take us about fifteen minutes 
to walk over there. 

PATRICIA: Then we ought to start fifteen 
minutes before three. I’ll watch the clock, and 
when the big hand is at nine and the little 
hand almost at three, I'll call you. 
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PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF SEVEN 
Scene As It Was 
Patricia: Let me keep score, Daddy. 
FATHER: No, you e so many mistakes, and 
this game is rather difficult to score. I'd better 
do it. 


- Scene As It Might Have Been 


FATHER: Here, Patricia, you keep the score. 

Patricia: This is a hard game to score. 

FATHER: I know, but you can do it. I'll help 
you if necessary. 


PATRICIA AT THE AGE OF EIGHT 
Scene As It Was 


Patricia: Mother, may I go over to play with 
Betsy ? 

MoTHER: Yes, you may, Patricia, but be back 
by five o’clock. Ask Betsy's mother to tell you 
when it is time to start home. 


Scene As It Might Have Been 


PatRiciA: Mother, may I go over to play with 
Betsy ? 

MorTHER: Yes, you may, Patricia, but be back 
by five o'clock. (The might-have-been Pa- 
tricia wears a sturdy wrist watch with an un- 
breakable face and does her own time- 
telling. ) 


Leo 


Apple Orchard 


Gather the apples 
High and low, 
Russet, Greening, 
and crispy Snow; 
Gather the apples 
Low and high, 
Juicy Winesap, 
Northern Spy, 
Mackintosh and 
Freckled Sweeting, 
Row on row the same repeating; 
Heavy boughs,—all red and yellow, 
Gaily striped, ripe and mellow. 


Gather the apples, 
Sort and pack, + 
Take them to town 
And then come back, 
To wait for the Spring 
When, pink and white, 
The trees will blossom 
For our delight, 
And so the orchard story goes, 
Earth and root, flower and fruit, 
On and on,—it has no close. 


—Annie E. Moore 








A PICTURE LIST OF 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
1935-1936 


This picture list of a few of the distinguished books for young children published in 
1935-1936 has been selected by May Hill Arbuthnot, Editor of Children’s Book Reviews 
for Childhood Education and Chairman, Department of Kindergarten-Primary Educa- 
tion at Western Reserve University. 





CHILDREN’S SONG OF THE NATIVITY 


Can we see the little child, 
Is he within? 


From "'A Round of Carols,’’ arranged by Tertius Noble. Illustrated by 
Helen Sewell (Oxford University Press) 
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Tim helped the boatman to launch the boat and off they went. 


From ''Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain,”’ 
by Edward Ardizonne (Oxford) 







As soon as his feet could 
reach the stirrups his 
father gave him a pony and 


he began to learn to ride. 


From "'George Washington,”’ by Ingri 
and Edgar Parin D'Aulaire (Double- 
day) 
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Anp down the steep path 
went Lem and Pig-o’-Wee until 
at last they came to the store in 
the valley. There on the counter 


sat the most beautiful tune box, 


From "'Pig-o’-Wee,”’ by Ellis Credle. 
(Rand McNally and Company) 
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WATER NOISES 


When I am playing by myself, 
And all the boys are lost around, 
Then I can hear the water go; 
It makes a little talking sound. 


From "Poems of Today,’’ compiled by Annie E. Moore. Illustrated by 
Jean Macpherson (Edward Stern and Company) 
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“Play us some merry songs,” they cried; and they made 
a big circle around the minstrels. 








From "Pablo's Pipe,’’ written and il- 
lustrated by Frances Eliot (Dutton) 
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... L’Mon my way to the river to find a new home, 
=) because the fire burned the forests and we can't live 


at the pond anymore. My name is Flat Tail,” he 
added. 


“My name is Splasher,”’ the other beaver told him. 


From ''Flat Tail,"’ by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew. 
| Illustrated by W. Langdon Kihn (Oxford) 
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JONATHAN GEE 
Went out with his cow; 
He climbed up a tree 
And sat on a bough. 
He sat on a bough 
And it broke in half, 
And John’s old cow 
Did nothing but laugh. 
(Dutch) 





From ''Picture Rhymes From Foreign Lands,’’ translated by Rose Fyleman. 
Illustrated by Valery Carrick (Stokes) 


Sue turned up four large potatoes. 
Mitty’s eyes were as big as saucers. 

“Why, Miss Lucy!” said Mitty. “I 
didn’t know potatoes had to be dug 


up. 


From ‘Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm,’’ by Ruth and 
Richard Helberg (Doubleday, Doran) 





6é 
You are the master horse-herder, 


old Arpad. May you live long!” 





From "The Good Master’’ 
by Kate Seredy (Viking) 
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Planning Handwriting Instruction 


Harry Houston 


T ure general topics will be considered: 
when children should begin writing; what 
they should write, and how to teach them to 
write. 

Should children begin to have lessons in 
writing as soon as they enter the first grade? 
In the past it was customary that they should, 
because a preconceived course of study was 
followed. The philosophy, underlying all of 
our educational plans, called for a pouring 
in process to give information and a drill 
method to develop skills, which were to be 
used in the future. There was very little 
thought of immediate needs. 

Today, we believe that immediate and 
definite needs create real interest and accel- 
erate learning. This theory is helping to de- 
termine when children should begin writ- 
ing. Modern courses of study, outlining an 
activity program and units of work, usually 
need some writing to complete the activity. 
This writing may consist of writing labels, 
invitations, and plans in connection with 
other subjects. It is advisable, therefore, to 
have instruction and practice meet these 
needs. 

Another point bearing on when to begin 
writing, which is receiving considerable at- 
tention, is readiness for writing. This is 
based upon the principle that learning takes 
place more readily and more completely 
when the thing to be learned has meaning 
to the learner and when there is a recognized 
need and use for what is to be learned. Many 
children enter school without fully compre- 
hending that writing is another means of 
- communication, and without feeling the 
need for such a means of conveying ideas. 
Others have expressed a desire to write and 
have executed scrawls which gave them con- 
siderable satisfaction. 


] “The child, before he leaves the primary 
grades, should be able to hold a pencil easily 
and to write smoothly and continuously with 
a certain degree of speed and legibility. The 
best way to help a child acquire this skill is 
for the teacher to make use of every oppor- 
tunity to lead him to see for himself, the use 
of, the need for, and the sense of satisfaction 
and achievement derived from the ability to 
express himself by means of the written 
word.” Mr. Houston is supervisor of hand- 
writing instruction in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 





This should furnish the key to the pro- 
cedure to be used by teachers. Children’s 
imitative faculties are so strong that they be- 
come interested in and want to imitate any- 
thing which has meaning to them. It is there- 
fore obvious that teachers should provide a 
writing environment that will show the use- 
fulness of writing and give them a desire to 
write, Writing on the blackboard such things 
as, ‘Good morning, children,” “Mary may 
take care of the reading table,” and “All are 
present today”’ are examples of this readiness 
preparation. 

There are many other ways of presenting 
the meaningfulness of writing and of de- 
veloping the need for writing. The teacher 
may write a letter to the pupils, read it and 
ask if, when they learn to write, they would 
like to write a letter to their mothers inviting 
them to visit school. The need for writing 
names will soon be very real. 

No definite length of time necessary for 
this readiness preparation can be given. It 
will differ according to the mental abilities 
and previous experiences of the children. 
The main consideration is that teachers 
should know that readiness is an important 





1 From Handwriting Practice Correlated with Other School 
Activities. By Myra E. Foster and Harry Houston. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Harry Houston, 1927. Pp. 31. 
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factor in economical, rapid learning. Many 
modern teachers are recognizing this, but 
some fail to promote this readiness. They 
simply wait for it to manifest itself without 
providing conditions which will bring it 
about. Under former methods, teachers felt 
a responsibility for making children read and 
write, but with the modern methods they 
should feel responsible for making them 
want to write. 


WHaT To HAVE CHILDREN WRITE 

If readiness for writing receives proper 
attention, then needs for writing will be a 
guiding factor in determining what to write. 
The teacher should help set the stage and 
so guide her pupils that the first lessons will 
not be entirely beyond their ability. Both 
children’s interests and their general ability 
should be considered. Simple, understand- 
able words related to their activities should 
be selected. It is not necessary to cling to the 
idea that small words, using only the small 
letters, should be taught before introducing 
the loop and capital letters. No set outline 
can be presented, but these general princi- 
ples can be followed. 

If we go back far enough, we find that 
the first lessons in writing emphasized the 
making of parts of letters, such as straight 
and curved lines. Later this plan was aban- 
doned and learning to make the various 
letters was thought to be the best way of 
beginning. While this method has been 
superseded, to a great extent, by beginning 
with meaningful words, unfortunately it is 
still in use in some places. 

Progress in handwriting methods has 
lagged behind reading methods. The doctrine 
of interest came in to help make the change 
to more meaningful, interesting reading. The 
psychological method for arranging subject 
matter took the place of the logical method. 
Many places have adopted better methods in 
reading, art and other activities without 
bringing handwriting methods into the cur- 
rent of educational progress. Some authors 
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of handwriting procedure have been slow to 
modernize their methods and to make them 
conform to the philosophy and methods used 
in other subjects. 

Another change in what to have children 
write has been made in the use of drills and 
exercises. It has been thought by many that 
the approach to writing should be made 
through movement exercises, and that these 
should form a considerable part of the con- 
tent of writing. With the introduction of 
large writing on blackboard and on paper, it 
has been found that these exercises and drills 
are unnecessary, except in rare individual in- 
stances. These exercises do not function in 
the actual writing needed, and through large 
writing, ease and freedom of movement can 
be acquired. Practice should meet actual and 
immediate needs. 


How To TEACH WRITING 


Along with changes in our conception of 
what children should write have come 
changes in our methods of teaching. The 
psychologists have made it plain that young 
children should not attempt small exact forms 
which demand the use of the accessory mus- 
cles and produce nervous tension. It is gen- 
erally agreed that the first writing should be 
large enough to be produced by the large 
muscles and that lines, spaces, and exactness 
should not be imposed. Large kindergarten 
materials have taken the place of the fine 
exacting work that was formerly used. Simi- 
lar changes are to be found in art work. 
Handwriting methods should be in accord 
with these changes. 

Children, as pointed out above, are adept 
in imitating. If they are interested, they will 
imitate actions or motions that are not too 
fine or complex. The teacher should write 
the copy selected upon the blackboard, erase 
and rewrite it several times, standing so that 
the children can observe the process. If they 
are interested and see the motions repeated 
that are needed to produce the copy, they will 
soon remember the necessary movements. By 
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erasing the copy, their memory and perceiv- 
ing powers will be strengthened. The num- 
ber of repetitions necessary will depend upon 
the interest and general ability of the pupils. 
If their work is readable, the results are satis- 
factory, because the first objective is not 
exactness but reproduction of the general 
outline of the copy. 

Crayon and blackboard work are best at 
first, without limitations of lines or spaces. 
Erasing the copy furthers writing the word as 
a unit. Later, copies may be placed directly 
before the pupils but if they are used at 
first, it will foster hesitating, looking and 
writing piece by piece. Words taught in this 
way should then be placed on a chart or the 
blackboard for further practice. 

Pupils can be given out-of-class work. 
They should have to turn to refresh their 
memory of the words, then turn back to the 
blackboard and write the word from mem- 
ory. This will give independent ability and 
furnish words they can make use of inde- 
pendently. 

The transition to paper should not involve 
radical changes in size or manner of writing. 
The use of plain news print paper and wax 
crayons makes an easy and gradual change 
from blackboard writing to writing on paper. 
This paper work may be attempted as soon as 
some ability in blackboard writing has been 
acquired. Select one of the words that has 
been learned and change the instruction to 
help pupils to so control their movements 
that the word will fit a given space. For 
words of three or four letters, use unruled 
paper about nine by twelve inches and pre- 
sent a model showing the size, placing and 
spacing necessary under the new conditions. 

Begin to train pupils to judge their work 
by comparing it with the model. Give help 
by asking, “Does your word fit on the paper 
like the model?” “Do you need to write 
larger or smaller next time?” Mary has de- 
cided that she did not begin in the right 
place and shows the class where she will be- 
gin next time. Fred decides that writing 
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smaller next time will make his writing more 
like the model. He comes to the front of the 
room and demonstrates, writing more like 
the model. The teacher holds his paper so 
the class can determine if his efforts are suc- 
cessful. This illustrates the kind of instruc- 
tion which must be given if rapid progress 
is to be made. 

Teachers should help children realize that 
they should not write directly under or like 
their previous writing, if, by changing some- 
thing, their writing will be more like the 
model. This judging by comparison with the 
model should be carried on through all the 
grades. 

The next step in refining and limiting the 
movements in writing may be made by fold- 
ing the paper, making the creases represent 
lines two and a half to three inches apart. 
This brings in the new difficulty of align- 
ment. The teacher's model should be 
changed to show lines and the instruction 
changed by stressing this point. At this stage 
the model should show that the small letters 
fill nearly half of the space and the loop and 
capital letters fill twice as much or nearly 
all the space. This standard for size will not 
have to be changed throughout the first six 
grades. Staff ruled paper on which the letters 
are to fill one or two spaces is not favored. 
When these props are discarded, as they must 
be, there is likely to be considerable difficulty 
with the size of writing. It also interferes 
with ease in writing. 

The final stage for writing should be on 
paper with lines one inch apart and from ten 
to twelve inches long. Another stage be- 
tween this and the preceding stage may be 
used, if necessary, by folding the unruled 
paper so that the creases will be farther apart 
than the inch ruled paper. It is important that 
these changes toward smaller and more exact 
writing should be made gradually according 
to the development and muscular control 
shown by the pupils. In many schools, where 
the right beginning is made, such abrupt and 
radical changes are made that the writing be- 
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comes shriveled and cramped, and the ease 
with which the pupils started is lost. 

In one, two or three months after begin- 
ning with words, sentences can be written. 
If teachers have this in mind they can help 
set the stage by writing such words as sing, 
read, write, cut. Children can learn to assem- 
ble the words into meaningful sentences. It 
is neither necessary nor advisable for teach- 
ers to make the sentences and then to have 
pupils copy them. A start can be made right 
here in having pupils express ideas, make 
their own sentences, and learn about the use 
of capitals and other necessary mechanics. It 
will not be difficult to have children make 
and write sentences about what they can do, 
such as, I can cut; I can sing. What the chil- 
dren like can be treated in the same way; 
the new words that are necessary taught and 
stored in some appropriate place for future 
use. New learning in regard to capitals and 
punctuation can be introduced by having the 
pupils ask such questions as, Can you sing? 
and, May we make a house? 

Following this stage it will not be diffi- 
cult to select a topic of common interest, set 
up an outline by means of questions, have 
oral discussion, and finally written work, 


A Pert 

What would you like to have for a pet? 

Where would you keep it? 

What would you feed it? 

What would you do with it? 

This composing and writing will further 
learning in spelling, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, sentence sense and handwriting. A 
model will be needed, showing where the 
title should be placed, showing standards for 
size, slant, spacing, neatness, margins and 
formation. The content of the model is not 
to be copied by pupils, but used as a guide 
in their writing and to aid them in judging 
and determining their particular needs. If 
this kind of work is approached gradually in 
the first and second grades, it will advance 
writing and take the place of the usual 
formal practice. Some formal lessons will be 


needed where only handwriting is consid- 
ered, but this practice can be reduced con- 
siderabiy by integrating handwriting and 
written language. 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Manuscript writing came into use in this 
country largely as a protest against cursive 
methods containing drills and exercises 
which did not function and produce the abil- 
ity to meet the writing needs in schools us- 
ing modern methods. It is claimed that 
through manuscript writing which uses the 
forms found in books that learning to read 
is accelerated. 

The general procedure outlined in this ar- 
ticle can be followed with either cursive or 
manuscript writing. Beginning with words 
instead of letters is psychologically sound for 
both. Large writing on the blackboard and 
paper is equally sound. Working gradually 
to limitations and exactness should apply to 
either style of writing. In some places these 
principles are violated by beginning with 
small writing on staff ruled paper. 

Comparatively few people believe that 
manuscript writing should replace the cur- 
sive style throughout all the grades. Near- 
ly all places using it change to cursive writ- 
ing after two or three years. This seems a 
questionable practice. Each kind of writing 
represents a skill differing in several re- 
spects. The paper should be placed straight 
on the desk for manuscript and turned for 
cursive writing. In one, the letters are dis- 
connected, and in the other, they are joined. 
There is considerable difference in the forms 
of many of the letters. Habits are formed by 
repetition and after three years of practice, 
a change cannot be made and new habits es- 
tablished without considerable difficulty. The 
objective in most schools is to complete hand- 
writing practice successfully in six years; 
therefore, practice which changes after three 
years of habit forming is not advisable. 

Manuscript writing has not been used 


(Continued on page 137) 

















Copying Manuscript and 


Cursive Writing 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


One alleged advantage of manuscript 
over cursive style writing is the apparent ease 
with which young children in initial stages 
of learning to write can copy the manuscript 
forms without previous practice. The copy- 
ing of words in manuscript style is appar- 
ently easier than copying the same material 
in cursive form because in manuscript the 
letters are not joined and each separate let- 
ter presents a simpler perceptual Gestalt than 
the word wholes of cursive form. 


The bird is in the tree 
MANUSCRIPT 
Lhe PL So ne the Mree 
CURSIVE 


Any observer of young children who are 
struggling for the first time with the motor 
and perceptual problems of writing would 
judge from all behavior signs that the manu- 
script forms are easier for the children to 
copy and learn than the cursive forms, but 
objective proof of this opinion apparently 
has not been offered. 

There is ample evidence that the first 
spontaneous writing attempted by children 
who are raised in a “Roman alphabet’ cul- 
ture is in capital letter form. During ten 
years observation of young children in nurs- 
ery school and kindergarten who make any 
writing effort, no exceptions to this rule have 
been observed. Children invariably write 
their names: 


BETTY JOHN RUTH’ PETER 
NOT 
Getty abe fauch Bler 


( Miss Hildreth, psychologist at Lincoln ) 
School, New York City, describes an experi- 
ment in handwriting with young children and 
gives the results in their comments about the 


difficulty of the task, and the comparative 
evidences of their skill as shown in their 


| finished papers. : 
Betty John Rut fetter 


Because of the similarity in capital and 
manuscript forms it is logical to assume that 
the transition from capitals to manuscript 
would be simpler and easier than the transi- 
tion from capitals to cursive forms: 








BETTY JOHN 


CAPITALS 


Bet ty John 


MANUSCRIPT 


Betty pover 


CURSIVE 


THE CopyiING EXPERIMENT 


The facility with which young children of 
kindergarten age, none of whom had re- 
ceived any formal writing practice, could 
copy manuscript and cursive forms was tested 
by giving them suitable material in both 
styles to copy. Mimeographed sheets measur- 
ing nine by twelve inches, turned crosswise, 
were prepared containing the copy, “See my 
dog,”’ written in both cursive and manuscript 
styles. The cursive writing appeared on one 
of two sheets, manuscript on the other. The 
small letters were approximately an inch 
high, the capital letters nearly two inches. 
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Previous experiment had proved this size to 
be most natural for children under seven 
years of age. The twenty-six children tested 
averaged five years, eight months of age at 
the time of the experiment. The median I.Q. 
was 118, and the children were largely from 
professional parent groups. A few had pre- 
viously attended nursery school. 

At the beginning of the test in order to 
stimulate an interest in writing, the children 
were asked to write their names, the numbers 
from 1 to 5, and any other words, letters or 
numbers they wished to write. This request 
was complied with readily to the extent of 
each child’s maturity and capacity. Four chil- 
dren were able to write at least part of the 
first name correctly. One child wrote his first 
mame correctly backwards. Five children 
wrote both first and last names correctly. 
Thirteen children wrote the first name cor- 
rectly. Four children were unable to write 
their names. 

The groups were then given the cursive 
writing sheets and asked to copy the material 
below the mimeographed words: 


dee ang- dog 


The cursive writing sheets were removed 
and the children were given the manuscript 
sheets, accompanied by the same instructions: 


See my dog 


RESULTS 


The number of letters correctly copied in 
both forms was tabulated, as well as the num- 
ber of whole words correctly written. Judg- 
ments of correctness were liberal. Results 
were the following: 

Numbers of manuscript style letters correct— 
180 

Number of cursive style letters correct—30 

Number of words in manuscript style cor- 
rect—59 

Number of words in cursive style correct—5 

The following examples, tracings in ink 
of the children’s pencil written forms, illus- 


trate comparative success in copying the two 
styles of handwriting. 


con yr es 


ae 

SEC TY do 4 

oS m/ joJ 
—: 


Correct letters were six times as frequent 
in manuscript as in cursive style. Correct 
words were nearly twelve times as frequent 
in manuscript as in cursive style. 

The children made many comments dur- 
ing the writing ordeal, indicating their ap- 
preciation of the difficulty of cursive writ- 
ing as compared with copying manuscript 
forms. 

Comments while doing cursive copying: 
“Gee, this is hard.” “I can’t do it.” “No I 
can't.” ““That’s too hard.” “I'll just scribble.” 
(Much sighing) ‘Gee, this is hard work.” 


(Continued on page 142) 
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How Manuscript Writing Helped Tom 


HarriEt D. ToMPKINS 


Tom was born August 12, 1924, the son 
of an American mother and an Armenian 
father. As a baby he seemed to be normal in 
every way. When he was about two years old, 
he had a sickness which his mother called 
“flu” and treated accordingly. From that 
time, however, trouble started. First it was 
noticed that he could no longer talk plainly; 
in fact, no one but the parents could under- 
stand him. Then for a long time he lost his 
ability to walk and to control other muscles. 
His mother explained it by saying that she 
kept him in a chair too much since she was 
very busy caring for an aged and infirm 
parent. 

An attempt was made to correct his speech 
defect by removing his tonsils. The benefit 
derived was very meager. When Tom en- 
tered school, his kindergarten teacher gradu- 
ally learned to understand him, but no one 
else could. By the end of the first grade, a 
listener could understand most of his con- 
versation by paying close attention. His 
speech has improved very slowly until this 
year when the gain in ability to express him- 
self has been more pronounced, although he 
is not normal yet. 

The parents, after prolonged effort, taught 
Tom to walk, although he is still handicapped 
by occasional spasmodic jerks. Other muscu- 
lar activities have been almost impossible to 
develop due to lack of motor coordination. 

Not only did Tom have great difficulty 
with his speech and muscular movements, 
but also with his social adjustments. From 
the time of his illness, he would fly into a 


_ fage, often without apparent reason. During 


the temper spells, he would bite, kick, 
scratch, throw anything within reach and in 
general show a total lack of self-control. 
Strange to say, when the attack was over, he 


In this case study, presented by Mrs. Tomp- \ 
kins, principal of the McKinley School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, manuscript writing 
apparently was more effective than cursive 
in helping twelve-year-old Tom out of his 

\ difficulties. J 








had no memory of anything that had hap- 
pened. It is a pleasure to add that the chil- 
dren of the school even from kindergarten 
days, have been considerate of Tommy. They 
seemed to sense his natural sweetness and 
native ability and have always loved him. 
They neither teased him nor hesitated to for- 
give him when he hurt them. 

Last summer the mental hygiene society 
became interested in Tom and took him for 
a case to study. First, they put him in their 
camp, but he stayed only a few days. He 
was so very nervous and excitable that being 
with the other children seemed to have a 
deleterious effect. He could not compete 
physically with children of his own age and 
size, but mentally he was far superior. An in- 
telligence test given by the society agreed 
with our school record that Tom was bril- 
liant. His I.Q. was 132. In camp he did 
nothing but read, so they sent him home. 

When school opened last fall, the mental 
hygiene society asked us to work with them 
to help Tom. We really feel we have accom- 
plished more this year than ever before. First 
of all, Tom made a trip to Hartford to the 
Institute of Human Relations. There his 
mother was told that the sickness of many 
years ago had really been brain fever. Sadder 
still, Tom’s speech and motor activities will 
never be entirely normal. The doctors advised 
developing his muscles in every possible way, 
even at the expense of his scholastic subjects. 
So Tom went to the opportunity room, and 
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for an hour or more each day during the 
handwork period he worked. He became 
quite adept in the use of the jig saw, plane, 
and hammer. 

One serious problem was still to be faced 
—how to teach Tommy to write legibly. His 
papers were untidy, illegible, and writing 
was a nightmare to both of us. Here was a 


— 


child of superior mental ability devoid of two 
normal means of expression—speaking and 
writing. It was only natural that nervous, 
muscular tension should result. While writ- 
ing, his muscles were very tense; all his mo- 
tions were spasmodic; he chewed his tongue 
while writing, and his pen or pencil while 
resting. He was constantly fussing with his 
glasses, pushing them up and down on his 
nose. 

Then along came manuscript writing. Be- 
fore trying it, we talked with Tom, explained 
what we had in mind, and asked if he would 
care to make the experiment. He readily 
agreed. For the first two days he had to be 
reminded of his writing lesson, but never 
since then. Daily he watched the clock so 
that he wouldn’t miss one minute. At the end 
of the allotted time, he often asked, “‘Can’t 
I write some more?” 





{ November 


From the beginning he begged for special 
home work assignments. When this was re- 
fused, on the basis of his health, he reported 
that each evening he taught his three-year- 
old brother how to write the new way. 

Tom’s happiness and satisfaction in his 
present ability to write have been potent fac- 
tors in his improvement and the develop- 





ment of his skill. He has learned with great 
ease and with almost no drill. No longer 
does he frown, chew his tongue or pencil, 
or fuss with his glasses. His papers are neater 
and more legible, much to the delight of all 
his teachers. 

Now for the first time Tom can keep up 
with the class during dictation of spelling 
and seems to do so without fatigue. Manu- 
script writing apparently reduces the strain 
on the undeveloped muscles of his fingers 
and arms. He has become writing conscious. 
He now notices spacing and arrangement of 
letters on the bulletins as well as on the 
papers of other children. One day recently 
he volunteered to make the signs for a class 
project since he was annoyed at the way they 
were being done. 

Improvement in Tom is noticeable in other 
ways, due, we feel to all the efforts made to 
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develop muscular coordination. We do not 
claim that manuscript writing alone has 
caused this gain, but sincerely feel that it has 
been a valuable aid. Tom is much more in- 
dependent and self-reliant. His behavior is 
amazingly better. It has been several weeks 
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since his last hysterical outbreak. These used 
to occur every few days. His speech is so 
much clearer that he is to be in the next 
class play. Previously he entirely lacked 
rhythm. There has been such an improve- 


be the sped 5 He iss 


ment that he has now joined our Drum Corps 
for the first time and can really march. We 
have no way of measuring, but observation 
makes us feel confident that the eye strain 
has been appreciably lessened, too. 

We often say that imitation is the most 
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sincere form of flattery. Tom is highly elated 
because the other children are beginning to 
imitate his manuscript writing. For the first 
time in his life, in the matter of penmanship, 
Tom is a leader. 


C_waG™~ 


Historical evidence, experiment, practice, and opinion indicate that 
cursive writing is better for the upper grades and for adult writing. Ex- 
periment, the trend of practice, and the opinion of those who have used 
it indicate that manuscript writing is preferable for beginners. The 
change should be made late enough to secure the advantages of manu- 
script writing as an initial style and early enough to minimize the difh- 
culty of making the change. In the opinion of the writer, the point at 
which the change can probably best be made is the second half of Grade 
II.—Conclusion from “An Evaluation of Manuscript Writing’’ by Frank 
N. Freeman. Elementary School Journal, February, 1936. 
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Across the Editors’ Desk 


pS Posi Mexico.—We have 
become very much absorbed 
in the local problems here, es- 
pecially the educational ones, and they are so 
fundamental that our attention to detail seems 
almost petty. We visited three city schools, one 
the huge School of the Revolution, with 5000 
primary children, a charming secondary school 
and a primary school in a better section. Then 
I stumbled upon Elizabeth Morrow’s School near 
Cuernavaca, grown rather shabby now because 
the population of the village has dwindled. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all was the 
village school in the once isolated village of 
Tepotzlau, U.S.A. We found the village had 
become accessible by a new road and hastened 
in to see something yet untouched by tourists. 
There were all the primary classes, including kin- 
dergarten. They have a domestic science course, 
a cobbling course, have their own hens, pig and 
garden, from which they sell produce to buy 
books. They make their own crayons with ground 


A Note from 
Sarah Marble 


The Editors’ correspondence this month has 
a decidedly international flavor. We regret 
that space does not permit us to publish in 
full the delightful diary letter of Barbara 
Marquardt, a student member of the A.C.E. 
European tour last summer. This tour was 
sponsored by the World Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the A.C.E. and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


vegetable matter and paraffin. They have a splen- 
did puppet theatre and are learning to sing with 
a partially resuscitated church organ. Such de- 
votion on the part of the young faculty I have 
seldom seen, The student teacher, during her 
required rural apprenticeship, was getting dinner 
on an outdoor fireplace for the children who 
come from a distance. 

In every school we met with the utmost cour- 
tesy (as we did everywhere) , with real devotion, 
some confusion over parts of the revolutionary 
and anti-religious teaching, and everywhere in- 
adequate equipment. 


son 


A Memorandum M*s HELENA WILSON 
from Mary M. Reed of Houston, Texas, 


and I visited Scandinavia 
this summer after attending the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship Conference in Cheltenham, 
England. In Stockholm, public school edu- 
cation begins at seven years and preschool edu- 
cation extends from three weeks to seven years. 
This program is becoming a part of the new 
housing development in Sweden and is growing 
rapidly. It is administered and financed by three 
groups: Kooperativa Férbundet, the city govern- 
ment, and private philanthropy. 

The K. F. has a nursery school and kinder- 
garten in each block of apartment houses owned 
by them. The schools are supported in part by 
K. F. funds, by a subvention of 15,000 Kronin 
(approximately $3,750) from the city govern- 
ment, and by small amounts paid by the parents 
of the children who attend. Twenty-four hour 
service and payment is made according to the 
amount of service received. 

Another type of preschool education observed 


(administered and financed by private philan- 
thropy) was in apartment houses for working 
mothers and widows with young children. Here, 
again, there is twenty-four hour service to ac- 
commodate the mothers who work during the 
day or night. 

The third type visited was in an apartment 
house built by the city for families who have 
three or more children. This is a new venture 
on the part of the city. Parents pay a small 
sum for the services received on a twenty-four 
hour basis, if desired. 

The Social-Pedagogiska Seminariet, a training 
school for maid service in a day nursery center, 
is an interesting undertaking. Children are given 
twenty-four hour care and the course for student 
maids includes six months of training in cook- 
ing, house care and child care. 

Another interesting activity was the adult edu- 
cational program which was being carried on 
as far north as Kiruna, a mining town ninety- 
five miles beyond the Arctic Circle. Here we met 
a street car conductor who spoke intelligible 
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English which he had learned in the school for 
adults. The educational opportunities for chil- 
dren and adults and the housing program were 
comparable to those in Stockholm. A ride on a 
train maintained to take miners to and from 
their work showed them at the end of the day 
as clean as men coming from offices and appar- 
ently happier and more jovial in spirit. 
Educational service for young children is be- 


ing given unusual attention in all parts of 
Sweden. The program is patterned somewhat 
after the Vienna plan. A new training school 
is being planned to train teachers for this kind 
of educational service. Teachers interviewed in 
Stockholm expressed great interest in the work 
of the Association for Childhood Education and 
indicated their willingness to cooperate in its 
work for young children. 
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eeeece Morena, Paris.—From the 
song dhead “ boat train we were 


brought immediately to 
the Cité Universitaire, where we met many stu- 
dents from all nations. . .. We have also seen 
a number of public schools—Ecole Maternalle 
and Primary. Some have been in rather old 
buildings and others in breath-taking modern 
ones. We have been very hospitably received. 
Teachers have taken interest and pride in show- 
ing us the work of the three- to six-year-olds. 
. . . We were surprised to see so many fine 
small materials used by such young children. 


The most outstanding school buildings were. 


the very modern ones at Surennes. The rooms 
for the youngest children are on the ground 
floor with easy access to the playground, with 
large windows, and all essentials to meet health 
needs. Every detail of decoration—furniture, 
color schemes, pictures, gardens, wading pools 
—combined to make an almost unbelievably 
ideal setting for a modern educational program 
in a public school. 

About three miles away on a beautiful hillside 
we saw another group of buildings for tuber- 
cular children—classrooms with special glass 
walls on three sides, wide sleeping porches, and 
ample play space. Throughout our visits we felt 
that the physical set-ups far surpass the educa- 
tor’s knowledge or use of a sound educational 
philosophy for this modern world. 

Brussels, Belgium.—Mademoiselle Hamaide’s 
School was indeed an inspiration. She has 
worked with M. Decroly for twenty-five years 
and after his death started her own school. In 
the play-yard and school rooms were animals 
and plants of many kinds, cared for by the 
children. The curriculum has as its major em- 
phasis ‘the needs of the child.” The children 


made their own books, gathered their own ma- 
terials, and shared them with the group. 
Throughout, social living with development of 
good habits of working and thinking were the 
main consideration of the teachers. . . . Later, 
we visited the Decroly School which is being 
conducted by M. Decroly’s daughter. We were 
interested to learn that Brussell’s public schools 
have made plans to adopt this system and that 
teachers are being sent to this school for training. 

Amsterdam, Holland.—In visiting the Dutch 
schools we found that the Montessori and 
Froebelian methods are in most common use. 
For many of us it was our first opportunity to 
see the Montessori materials, and for the rest it 
brought back memories of earlier kindergarten 
days. 

In The Hague we visited a Froebelian school 
in a very modern building. Some of the children 
were making designs with colored papers, sticks, 
and blocks. In another room others were making 
small articles with the traditional paper cutting 
and folding. Other points of educational interest 
were a private open-air school for well children, 
and an extremely interesting school museum. 

London, England.—The, first school we 
visited, King Alfreds, will undoubtedly be one 
long remembered by the group. It was situated 
in a beautiful suburban setting with its build- 
ings scattered about the estate, each building 
occupied by children of the same age unit. The 
younger children were busily preparing for the 
closing of school. Some were out on the lawn 
scrubbing tables; all were going freely from 
classroom to the out-of-doors. Later in the morn- 
ing groups were seen dancing about in the sun- 
light, unencumbered by clothing. One felt that 
through the social living in this environment 
that the fundamental aim of the school—growth 
both of body and mind—was being followed. 
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Today’s Trends 
in Childhood 
Education 


A.C.E. Convention 
March 30-April 3, 1937 


San Antonio, Texas 


In beautiful San Antonio you 
will find the old and the new in- 
termingled harmoniously. Sky- 
scrapers rise arrogantly, side by 
side with land marks of that old 
society which has not changed 
through the centuries. Narrow 
silent streets open suddenly into 
avenues crowded with a noisy 
stream of motor traffic. Spain has 
left the enduring stamp of race, 
religion, language, customs, and 
architecture in the Alamo City. 
San Antonio is one of America’s 
truly individual cities, different from any 
other city, combining with exquisite charm 
the pecularities and traditions of three races. 

Just as we find the old and the new inter- 
mingled in the city of San Antonio, so an 
analysis of the trends in childhood education 
will reveal varied combinations of both old 
and new in practice and theory. 

This is the first time the Association has 
met in convention in the Southwest. Conse- 
quently, program plans and activities will 
take on a western vim and vigor which 
should be stimulating and interesting to dele- 
gates and visitors. The program is planned 
to develop a clearer understanding of the 
direction of present trends in elementary 
education through analysis and discussion; 
to evaluate these trends, and to ascertain their 
effect upon teaching practices today. 

One of the outstanding events will be a 





A 


Courtesy Chamber of Commerce 


Downtown San Antonio 


forum discussion of trends in cooperation 
between the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. This meeting will be held in the 
Blue Bonnet Bowl which is an out-door 
theater. 

Class discussions will be devoted to trends 
in rural education; child development; rec- 
ords and reports, and trends in the teaching 
of arithmetic, reading, and children’s litera- 
ture. Other class discussions will be devoted 
to physical development of children, home- 
made equipment, mental hygiene, enjoying 
the arts, and improving out-of-school condi- 
tions for children. 

The 1937 convention is planned for the 
progressive teacher who is interested in 
studying and evaluating these trends in 
order that she may become a more effective 
teacher. Have you made your reservations at 
the Plaza Hotel, Convention Headquarters? 
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FOUNDATIONS OF CURRICULUM 
BUILDING. By John K. Norton and Mar- 
garet M. Norton. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. x + 599. $3.00. 


No one in the field of education can be un- 
aware of the unusual activity in curriculum 
revision during the last twenty years. Neverthe- 
less, one finds the opening sentence in this recent 
book somewhat startling: ‘In the decades be- 
tween 1915 and 1935 not less than 35,000 
courses of study were issued.” (p. 3) 

The authors proceed to account for this fact 
by describing the many social changes during 
this period which have demanded correspond- 
ing changes in school activities—in this case, ele- 
mentary school activities. They consider the ex- 
tent to which change is desirable. “In a chang- 
ing world, are some things permanent ?” ‘““What 
is the role of the school in effecting social 
change?” ‘To what extent should child inter- 
ests as opposed to adult interests be empha- 
sized 2” and other moot problems. 

One of the early chapters describes various 
approaches to the selection of curriculum con- 
tent concluding that: “A synthesis of the varying 
approaches . . . would appear to be the most sci- 
entific attack on curriculum building and the one 
which is coming to be used most frequently. . . . 
To the extent that school systems increasingly 
employ the third method, namely, the reapprais- 
al of old and the discovery of new curriculum 
material which contributes to contemporary life 
and guides it in the direction of social advance, 
they will convert the school from an institution 
which docilely follows the course of social de- 
velopment to one which plays an intelligent part 
in guiding its evolution.” (p. 86) 

' Twelve of the seventeen chapters of the book 
deal with as many curriculum subjects. Each is 
based largely on research studies, the findings 
of which are brought to bear on those practical 
problems with which every curriculum maker 
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is faced. The authors recognize the limitations 
of scientific investigation, however, and supple- 
ment it generously with material from reports 
of committees on curriculum revision, socio- 
logical and economic analyses and surveys, the 
best courses of study, and other types of material 
that bear on the subject. Naturally these latter 
sources are drawn upon more largely in the 
chapters on music, art, and other subjects in 
which there has been little reliable research, but 
they are used in the treatment of all of the 
school subjects. Each chapter is followed by a 
list of problems which stimulate further thought 
and study and by a selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 

This book should prove useful not only to 
curriculum makers but to superintendents, 
supervisors and classroom teachers. It is sure 
to occupy a conspicuous place in college courses 
in education also. It seems to this reviewer to be 
well characterized by the writer of the ‘‘Fore- 
word,” B. R. Buckingham, who says, “It is toler- 
ant without being vague or formless, progressive 
without being viewy or impractical. It succeeds 
in being fair without being colorless, and when 
it takes on a positive tone, it does so upon good 
grounds and without offense.” (p. vii)—A. T. 


SCHOOL BEGINS AT TWO. From the Manu- 
scripts of Harriet M. Johnson. Edited by Bar- 
bara Biber. New York: The New Republic, 
Inc. 1936. Pp. xxi + 224. $1.00. 

Harriet Johnson was probably the first to 
establish a genuine nursery school in America . . . 
genuine in the sense that its emphasis was not 
upon relief for working mothers, as in England, 
but upon the needs of the children themselves 
so far as it is possible to determine their needs. 
Her school, opened in 1919, was essentially a 
laboratory for educational experimentation and 
research. Her well-known book, Children in 
the Nursery School, published in 1928, reports 
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her practice, and the principles controlling it, in 
the education of children from fourteen months 
to four years of age. For the six years following 
1928, her school was extended to include chil- 
dren up to six years of age. Before her death 
in 1934 Miss Johnson had written the first 
section of a book which was to cover the 
theory and practice of education from two to 
six years, based on these later years of experi- 
ence and study. This unfinished manuscript con- 
stitutes Part I of School Begins at Two and is 
entitled “Preschool Curriculum.”” “This manu- 
script, because of its original purpose, surveys 
broadly certain key ideas which she undoubtedly 
intended to develop in terms of specific tech- 
niques in the later sections of the book. As it 
stands, it is neither a generalized discussion of 
an educational philosophy nor a manual of nurs- 
ery school practice. It is. . . an amazing integra- 
tion of both.” (p. 3) 

Part II, “Foundations of a School Philoso- 
phy,” is made up of excerpts from Miss John- 
son’s other writings, both published and unpub- 
lished. Many of these excerpts elaborate points 
discussed in Part I. They have been so selected 
that the book as a whole represents ‘‘a closely 
coordinated outlook on the problem of preschool 
education.” (p. 59) 

Anyone at all familiar with Miss Johnson's 
work knows that her study of children was made 
largely by means of diary records of behavior 
over long periods of time. Examples of two 
kinds of such records are presented in Part III. 

This little book is well worth the thoughtful 
study of parents and teachers of young children. 
No one who has visited Miss Johnson’s nursery 
school and seen her with the children will need 
urging to read the book. To others it will serve 
as an introduction to one who is recognized as 
an outstanding influence in the field of early 
childhood education.—A. T. 


THE TREASURE CHEST OF LITERATURE. 
By Charles G. Eichel, Edward ]. Kehoe, Ignus 
O. Hornstein and Floyd R. Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. 

One sympathizes with the authors of this 
series of books, one for each of the grades, four 
to eight inclusive, in their effort to give litera- 
ture its rightful place in the elementary school. 
They feel that the emphasis upon the improve- 
ment of reading skills has led to the inclusion 
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in school readers of material especially prepared 
for this purpose, chiefly informational in type, 
and the consequent omission of much of the best 
literary prose and poetry. 

Each of the books contains a wide variety of 
types of material suited to the maturity level of 
the children from whom it has been selected. 
Suggestions for guiding the children in their 
understanding and appreciation are included. 
These will prove helpful to some teachers if 
not followed too literally.—A. T. 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS. By Mabel 
O’Donnell and Alice Carey. Illustrated by 
Florence and Margaret Hoops. New York: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1936. 

In this new set of basic readers—the Reading 
Foundation Series—are two pre-primers, a 
primer, and first, second, and third readers. The 
stories, all within the realm of children’s experi- 
ences, follow a general theme. They are unusual- 
ly interesting in content and pattern and are 
accompanied by very attractive illustrations. 
Children are sure to enjoy these readers.—A. T. 


Books FOR CHILDREN 
Reviewed by May Hill Arbuthnot 


CADDIE WOODLAWN. By Carol Ryrie 
Brink. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 270. 
$2.00. Ages 10-14. 

This year’s Newbery Award goes to Caddie 
Woodlawn, the lively story of a pioneer family 
in Wisconsin at the time of the Civil War. The 
book is not concerned with the War, however, 
but with the problems and adventures of the 
Woodlawn family in a frontier settlement. 

There are seven Woodlawn children, but it 
is upon the red-haired Caddie and her two 
brothers that our interest centers. This intrepid 
trio secretly crosses the river and visits the 
Indian camp, where their red hair is a never 
failing source of wonder. Caddie wins the 
friendship of Indian John and later, by a coura- 
geous appeal to her friend, averts a war between 
the white settlers and the Indians. 

The children’s adventures are both serious 
and entertaining. In relating them Mrs. Brink 
gives a rich background of the period and coun- 
try. The circuit rider, the rural school and 
church, half-breed children, the flight and use- 
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less slaughter of the carrier pigeons, and the 
preparation for an Indian massacre are all 
vividly presented. The Woodlawn family is a 
lovable and capable group. The story is full of 
action and humor and children will delight in 
the scrapes and triumphs of the spirited Caddie. 


SKINNY THE GRAY FOX. By Agnes Akin 
Atkinson. Photographs from nature by 
Spencer Roane Atkinson. New York: Viking 
Press, 1936. Pp. 111. $1.50. 

The famous “Man House’ above Eaton 
Canyon, California, where Mr. and Mrs. Atkin- 
son feed and photograph their animal neigh- 
bors, has given us another hero, Skinny the 
Gray Fox. This is a true story which begins 
before Skinny has his eyes open, when his par- 
ents have to flee with their cubs in their mouths 
before the terror of the forest fire. They reach 
safety at last in a great canyon where the cubs 
grow up and learn to fend for themselves. In 
the process, Skinny discovers the feeding table 
of the “Man House” and finally convinces his 
family that it is safe. 

This is a valuable picture of wild life both in 
words and photographs. Skinny is as lovable a 
cub as Blinky was. His adventures are mostly 
perilous but sometimes humorous. Such books as 
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Skinny and Blinky cannot help but rouse chil- 
dren’s interest in these hard pressed creatures of 
the forest. Incidentally, every reader is going to 
yearn for a chance to visit this famous ‘Man 
House”’ and see those varied visitors the Atkin- 
sons present so vividly. For children eight years 
old on. 


FAIRY TALES AND LEGENDS. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. Illustrated by Rex 
Whistler. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 470. $2.25. 

Grown-ups, as well as the boys and girls who 
love the tales of Hans Andersen, will delight in 
this new edition from the Oxford University 
Press. It is a fat, green volume, substantially 
bound, well printed and complete. The black 
and white illustrations by Rex Whistler are as 
imaginative, humorous, satirical or lovely as the 
varied moods of the tales demand. 

This is just the kind of an edition of Ander- 
sen that we have long needed ; not too gorgeous 
for every day use; presenting particularly happy 
translations of the tales and illustrated by a dis- 
tinguished artist. Teachers, librarians, and par- 
ents are going to enjoy presenting this fine 
edition of a master story-teller to those children 
who love his fantasy. 


Planning Handwriting Instruction 


(Continued from page 126) 


widely enough nor for a sufficient length of 
time to warrant positive conclusions. Any 
method, regardless of its merits, will bring 
good results at first because of the new and 
added attention which will be necessary. 
England has used manuscript in many schools 
for a decade, but its use is diminishing. 
There is some evidence that manuscript 
writing helps in beginning reading. Some 
question this and say that the print used by 
teachers is, as a rule, sufficiently different 
from the print in books to make an addi- 
tional transition necessary—one from the 
book to teachers’ printing and another to 


| cufsive writing. If further evidence is forth- 
_ coming showing that manuscript writing 


helps in reading, it may be more widely used 
in first grades, but from observations made, 
it is deemed unwise to continue its use for 
three years and then change. Experiments 
have been made in a few first grades and the 
change made to cursive writing in the second 
without any difficulty. Habits are not far 
enough advanced to cause an upset or to 
make it difficult for second grade teachers. 

The cursive methods outlined in this ar- 
ticle will produce the necessary skill in writ- 
ing in the primary grades without strenuous 
efforts on the part of teachers or pupils. 
Since the skill will not be changed, it prom- 
ises successful completion in the elementary 
schools. 
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With the exception of the review by Isabel 
Lazarus of Baltimore, Maryland, all these re- 
views were contributed by members of the facul- 
ty of the National College of Education, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


WHEN SHOULD READING EXPERIENCES 
BEGIN? By Ruth Streitz, Progressive Educa- 
tion, May, 1936. 


With the advance of the weeks following the 
opening of another school year, reading laggards 
are daily emerging from the groups of first 
grade entrants. Therefore, it seems timely to call 
attention to this article—Ruth Streitz’s able dis- 
cussion of reading readiness, supported by a 
variety of research studies bearing upon the 
question of the optimum time for the beginning 
of reading. Forthcoming studies are announced 
from the University of Michigan, Western Re- 
serve and the public schools of Cincinnati, 
where a three-year experiment is in progress in 
an effort to meet better the needs of four hun- 
dred children of legal school age, but so im- 
mature mentally as to promise to become read- 
ing failures. “For this group the experiences (of 
the first year) included an enriched program of 
visual education and conversation in the class- 
room, many excursions and such projects as 
would make up to tenement children for their 
loss in experience with plants and animals.” 

Miss Streitz reminds us that in the use of the 
term reading experience there are noted two dis- 
tinct connotations, one with emphasis upon 
reading mechanics, the other with concentration 
upon experiencing as a most significant factor in 
preparation for and interest in reading. 

According to one experimenter, nine excur- 
sions, carefully planned, were found to furnish 
background experience for two hundred forty- 
four fairly distinct concepts. The comparison by 
Waters, of a list of concepts needed to interpret 
the reading material of fifty primers and first 
readers with those possessed by a typical kinder- 
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garten group revealed a lack of familiarity with 
birds, the zoo, the seashore, the circus and pic. 
nics. “Reading is not a single subject in and of 
itself. It is closely interrelated with all phases of 
the language arts. Utilizing the experience 
gained in conversation, playing with ideas and 
words, trying the sound of the voice in speech, 
singing, the child is building the necessary 
foundation which later permits reading to 
emerge as specific functioning.” 

But, it must not be concluded that lack of 
experience alone is responsible for reading diffi. 
culties. “The concept of maturation is receiving 
increased recognition.” Development of eye 
structure and the growing of the organism de- 
mand consideration. Jersild, reporting on a te 
cent investigation, concludes that ‘‘practice ac 
complishes only an incidental improvement in 
technique without a change in fundamental ca- 
pacity,” and furthermore, that “training alone 
cannot accomplish the increase in capacity which 
normally comes with added maturity. Children 
differ as a result of growth alone.” 


In conclusion, Miss Streitz voices a need fora | 


“continuance of the types of research which can 
and will keep pace with our increased interest 
and understanding of the value of the concept 
of child development which eventually must be- 
come the basis for the school program.—Hak- 
RIET Howarp, Chairman of Department of 
Supervision. 


THE ARTS IN EDUCATION NOW. By Vie- 
tor D’ Amico. Design, June, 1936. 


This article should stimulate excellent begin- 
ning in art for the year. It is clear and direct. The 
author feels that at the present time the arts fail 
to bring to education the full measure of their 
power. In finding the place of the arts in educa- 
tion, there is need for organization and unity 
among educators. 

We must know what art is. ‘Art is living 
language, a human expression.” It must be cat- 
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ried beyond the superficial to “a spiritual and 
emotional necessity to the development of man 
and society.” In “those forces which direct . . . 
educational trends” or development in the arts 
are the possibilities for the enrichment of living 
and the individual's power to find ways of ex- 
pression, the understanding of one’s self and a 
sensitivity and receptivity to life, both with peo- 
ple and experiences.” 

It is important in education that a child’s 
sense impressions be utilized. Age levels must 
be understood in relation to these forces. The 
primary and elementary schools have accom- 

lished more in this direction than the senior 
high schools. A number of educators have been 
successful in carrying the art program beyond 
the school into the community by helping the 
child to see the relationship between the arts 
and his own living. 

General educational criteria and analysis of 
age levels are touched upon by Mr. D'Amico. 
He also states the distinct value of the arts in 
functioning separately in the school program. 
There has been definite gain in art education in 
the creative approach, in balancing art with 
academic values, and in work with handicapped 
children. In the author's discussion of the arts as 
“fundamental” in an economic, in a psycho- 
logical, in a social, in an educational sense, one 
finds in art education opportunity for fulfillment 
of the finest powers of living —NELLIE MAc- 
LENNAN, Director of Art Education. 


REDUCING FIRST GRADE FAILURES. By 
James R. Hobson. The Elementary School 
Journal, September, 1936. 


This article is an interesting and helpful dis- 
cussion of various causes of the reduction of 
first grade failures. One is the change from a 
logical to a psychological approach in the actual 
teaching of reading. With the new scientific ap- 
proach have come discoveries about eye move- 
ments and visual span. Reading material has 
been graded according to the child’s experiments 
and interests, and a new consideration has been 
given to the physical make-up of text books and 
the arrangements of class rooms to provide a 
more natural learning situation. 

Another factor is the development of tech- 
niques for discovering and remedying specific 
individual difficulties in children otherwise ready 


to read. Many factors are mentioned which make 
the discovery of specific reading deficiencies very 
difficult at first grade level. 

The writer believes that in the future the 
greatest field of improvement lies in the de- 
velopment and measurement of reading readi- 
ness. Mental age, experiential background, and 
physical and sensory development are the basic 
factors that contribute toward readiness to read. 
Many standardized and objective tests have ap- 
peared which measure such readiness, and six 
such tests are discussed and evaluated. Results 
of these tests furnish the best measure now 
available of a child’s readiness to begin first 
grade work. A testing program to measure read- 
ing readiness would include oné group test, fol- 
lowed by individual tests to children whose fu- 
ture success in reading is doubtful. 

The writer stresses the importance of develop- 
ing reading readiness in kindergarten and first 
grade and suggests a program of activity and 
training necessary to success in reading.—ELIza- 
BETH SPRINGSTUN, Teacher of Fifth Grade in 
the Demonstration School. 


EDUCATION ISN’T WHAT IT USED TO 
BE. By Hughes Mearns. Parents Magazine, 
September, 1936. 


A common complaint against the schools is 
that they are not what they used to be. Sad to 
relate, there are those in the rank and file of 
teachers who utter this cry, along with parents. 
For those who decry and for those who cheer 
the newer trends in education, there is a wealth 
of thought-provoking material in Mr. Mearns’ 
article. In his refreshing inimitable style he gives 
a clear picture of change as inevitable in all 
phases of life—'to curse the fact is simply to 
delay the inevitable need for adjustment to the 
fact.” He illustrates how standards have to 
change as new conceptions of value enter in, 
brought about through practical living. 

He does not scrap learning and scholarship 
but states that they must be given “another 
ranking and another job to do. And certainly it 
does take them out of the dustbin of textbook 
and examination and offer them their rightful 
position in the glorious stimulation of live en- 
deavor.” 

He handles in a convincing way the problems 
of respect, obedience, and coercion, stressing 








the point that children want to feel strength 
and will in those who guide them, but that 
strength is not of the old dominating kind. 
Youth wants to live a good life of fine ideals 
and standards, if only we who guide will ap- 
proach them with faith and use the findings of 
modern research to give us better understanding. 

Throughout the article there runs a strain of 
sympathy and understanding for those who are 
confused by a “seeming refutation of much that 
they themselves have been taught ever to hold 
worthy and above human question.” 

In conclusion, he writes, ‘The new education 
will never be something that may be put into 
books and so settled forever, for new social con- 
cepts will always demand new educational pro- 
grams; so, if there is an effective education at all, 
there will always be a new education, followed 
almost immediately by a newer education.” — 
MiriAM H. BrRuBAKER, Instructor in Nursery 
School Education and Director of Demontration 
Nursery School. 


WATCHING A BEEHIVE IN A CLASS- 
ROOM. By Lillian Dahnke. Nature, October, 
1936. 

Fifteen thousand bees alive in a classroom, 
stingers and all! But of course these socially 
inclined hymenopterous insects are busy with 
their own community affairs in a classroom bee- 
hive while being observed everyday by many 
pairs of eager eyes. This is the center of interest 
used by Miss Dahnke to motivate interest in her 
science program at the Haven School in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. The author believes that “living 
material kept in natural environments empha- 
sizes the interdependence of one life upon an- 
other’ and she utilizes the classroom beehive to 
illustrate her principles of science teaching. 

The whole beehive community gives at first 
the appearance of haphazard organization but 
on closer observation reality proves that it is a 
well-organized procedure of living. It is possible 
to observe the bees scraping the tiny wax scales 
from their bodies and fitting them into hexagon- 
al cells by using the sharp “teeth” on their hind 
legs. This, and many other observations that 
provide a continual center of interest in insect 
activity are possible. 

It seems that the beehive experiment is de- 
veloping a good appreciation of nature and a 
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scientific attitude of considerable value to the 
young observers. But there are problems con- 
cerned with beekeeping and some of these are 
explained by the author's narrative of her two 
years experience with the classroom beehive.— 
Davw W. RussELL, Teacher in Seventh and 
Eighth grades of Demonstration School and In- 
structor in Science. 


SCIENCE LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Ellis C. Pershing. School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, May, 1936. 


About this time of the year many elementary 
science teachers find they need more references 
to meet the demands of the children’s interests 
that develop with the elementary science pro- 
gram. In this article Professor Pershing has in- 
cluded up-to-date references on animals, birds, 
insects, fish, health, the microscope, simple 
astronomy, science readers, supplementary read- 
ers, and other topics related to the elementary 
science curricula. While descriptions of these 
references are not given, most of the titles are 
self-explanatory and represent a valuable selec- 
tion. 

This article is preceded by one entitled “‘Sci- 
ence Library for Secondary Schools” which in- 
cludes some good titles for elementary science 
teachers. Both articles are continuations of ref- 
erence lists published by School Science and 
Mathematics, in previous issues—Davip W. 
RUSSELL. 


THE ONLY CHILD. By Celia Caroline Cole. 
The Delineator, October, 1936. 


Celia Cole looks at “the only child” with a 
keen eye and understanding heart; sees her as a 
child, as an adult; sees her as a sensitive intro- 
spective individual; sees her as self-centered, 
struttingly important, smug. 

Whom does the writer blame? Parents, yes, 
but not parents only; adoring aunts, uncles 
(without children of their own)—all short- 
sighted adults who make her child-life so easy 
that living is hard. 

The article has much in it of common sense. 
Everyone has the right to live wholeheartedly 
and no parent has the right to thwart his child 
in that. Why not prepare one’s offspring for a 
life of happiness instead of for a psychoanalyst? 
—IsABEL LAZARUS 
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AN INDIVIDUAL STUDY IN WORD REC- 
OGNITION. By Gertrude Hildreth. The 
Elementary School Journal, 1935, 35: 606- 
619. 

A unique approach to the problems of begin- 
ning reading is represented in this study of the 
learning reactions of a boy slightly under six 
years of age, during thirty-five days preceding 
his entrance into the first grade. Preliminary 
tests showed that he had virtually no ability in 
reading. His Intelligence Quotient was 101; his 
interest in books and stories was slight, in con- 
trast to keen interests in mechanical things. 

The experiment involved a daily practice 
period of five to ten minutes in word recogni- 
tion. A set of cards was made containing words 
most familiar to the child as revealed in his own 
use of language. New words were added as they 
were needed to describe current experiences or 
new interests. Five words were exposed each 
practice period and each word was shown five 
times. The boy was praised for each correct 
response and had the privilege of seeing the 
experimenter place a check in the appropriate 
square on a large record sheet. He was also given 
a piece of paper “money” as a reward at the 
end of the exercise. As soon as the word was 
correctly recognized for six successive days, the 
card was removed from the set and the word 
was presented only once a week thereafter. New 
words were substituted for those removed. 

The child enjoyed this experience of “going 
to school,” appreciated the rewards, enjoyed 
seeing the checks entered, and delighted in 
accomplishments beyond the ability of his 
younger sister. He was never punished for an 
incorrect response, and for these reasons main- 
tained a favorable attitude throughout the ex- 
periment. Certain words were much more easily 
learned than others. Among the easiest were 
dog, girl, automobile, Frank, pony, ice cream. 
The most difficult words were street, drink, one, 


work, house, and children. The easier words 
seemed to possess one or more of the following 
characteristics: (1) most familiar words; (2) 
those most specific, concrete and unequivocal ; 
(3) words having the most pleasant associa- 
tions such as ice cream and candy; (4) words 
with the greatest perceptual distinction or 
peculiarities of form; (5) words easiest for the 
child to pronounce, even though none was 
difficult. 

Among the other conclusions of the experi- 
menter are the following: (1) the child revealed 
a marked tendency to project the words desig- 
nating things he liked to less interesting words; 
(2) meaning was more potent than mere per- 
ception in rendering words easy to learn; (3) 
a major difficulty for the child was that of 
associating one specific meaning with each word 
symbol ; certain words tended to call up a whole 
series of associations; (4) there were great dif- 
ferences in the ease of learning the various 
words, some most quickly learned were most 
firmly retained. Learning was highly specific; 
words learned in one situation or connection 
were often not recognized in another situation. 

A particularly interesting outcome was the role 
of the emotions in learning. Satisfying emotional 
concomitants seemed to facilitate the learning 
of words. The most difficult word to learn was 
street. This difficulty was understood when it 
was learned that the child lived on a narrow but 
congested street and that he had been warned 
and threatened never to venture near it. His 
strong fear of the actual street seemed to be 
transferred to the printed symbol. 

The study reinforces the current conception 
that in the beginning stages, reading should 
deal with highly pleasurable experiences and 
concepts that the child thoroughly enjoys. It also 
emphasizes the complexity of the factors in- 
volved in the task of associating single words 
with the appropriate meanings. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PREMATURE DRILL IN 
THIRD-GRADE ARITHMETIC. By Wil- 
liam A. Brownell and Charlotte B. Chazal. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1935, 29: 
17-28. 

The authors first critically review sixteen pre- 
vious experiments dealing with the effects of 
drill. They find that previous experimentation 
has been concerned with the effectiveness of 
drill in improving, maintaining or rehabilitating 
skills which had been already established. They 
also discovered that previous experiments dealt 
with the efficiency of performance, reported in 
terms of time, accuracy, or both. In none of the 
experiments was attention given to the method 
by which the subjects achieved correct responses. 
The authors hold that if the development of 
expert quantitative thinking be the primary ob- 
jective in teaching arithmetic, procedures must 
be evaluated in terms of the type or level of the 
pupil’s performance, not merely in terms of 
speed and accuracy. 

The experiment included 63 children in the 
third grade who, during the preceding two 
grades, had been taught by drill methods the 200 
combinations in addition and subtraction. A 
written test on the 100 addition combinations 
was given at the beginning of the third grade, 
repeated one month later, and repeated again at 
the end of the second month. Immediately after 
the test was given, individual interviews were 
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held with 32 of the children, during which the 
experimenter sought out the methods used by 
the children in arriving at the responses given on 
the test. During the month between tests one 
and two, five minutes of drill were provided 


daily on the addition combinations, so arranged | 
that each combination was presented at least 40 | 


times. No special drill was given in the interval 
between tests two and three. 

The results showed marked increase in eff- 
ciency during the time drill was provided. The 
median time required for the three tests was 17 
minutes, 11 minutes, and 7 minutes respectively. 


The median number of errors was 11, 4, and 4. | 
These results correspond with those reported in | 


other experiments. 
The general conclusions of the authors which 


seem justified by the evidence they present are as | 


follows: (1) drill, as generally administered, 
does not guarantee that pupils will be able to 
give immediate, correct responses to combina- 


tions; (2) in spite of much drill, children tend | 


to use the same procedures that they have been 
accustomed to using; (3) drill seems to make 
little or no contribution to growth in quantitative 
thinking and does not induce more mature ways 
of dealing with numbers; (4) to be more effec- 
tive, drill must be preceded by sound instruc- 
tion; (5) drill is of great value for increasing 
and maintaining efficiency which has been other- 
wise developed. 


and Cursive Writing 


(Continued from page 128 ) 


“I don’t know if I can ever learn this.” “I 
can't, I can’t, No, I can’t.”” “I can’t write.” 

Most of the children showed little interest, 
scowled, looked puzzled, or commented that 
the task was too hard to do. The writing at- 
tempts were accompanied by sighing, grunt- 
ing, disagreeable facial grimaces, unhappy 
expressions. 

Comments while writing manuscript: 
“Aw, this is easy,” “I can do this kind.” 
“T can do them all.”’ “I can copy all of this.” 
“I can write this kind.” 

The universal comment was that this ma- 
terial was easier to copy than cursive form. 
The children showed interest from the start, 


and began at once to copy the material. They 
smiled or made happy comments as they 
worked and were proud of their accomplish- 
ments. 

These results within the limited number 
of children tested, indicate reliably that copy- 
ing manuscript written words is an easier 
and more successful process for children not 
previously trained in writing than copying 
cursive writing forms. The child more easily 
perceives and constructs the correct manu- 
script forms, Teachers and supervisors may 
be confident that manuscript writing is for 
this reason the more favorable approach to 
the first writing lessons. 
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New BRANCHES 


We are proud to announce that four new 
Branches have affiliated with the national or- 
ganization for the year 1936-37. Three were 
listed in the September issue. The latest one is 
The Wichita Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Wichita, Kansas. 


PICTURES NEEDED 


Pictures of your school room and the activities 
of your pupils are interesting to other teachers. 
During this present school year A.C.E. Head- 
quarters is making a special effort to build up a 
more extensive and varied picture file than it 
now has. Illustrations of a particular type are 
often needed quickly for the magazine, for an 
extra page in a bulletin, or for sending with 
exhibits to other countries. The pictures you 
send may not be used immediately, and they 
will be used in different ways. We need the help 
of individual teachers and of A.C.E. Branches in 
this project. The National Headquarters will 
appreciate it greatly if Branches will finance the 
making of pictures showing pupil activities and 
classroom decorations and arrangements in dif- 
ferent schools in their cities. 

Please mark pictures plainly with the name of 
the school and the teacher from which they 
come. They should be accompanied by a brief 
descriptive paragraph. Help make Childhood 
Education more attractive and useful and the 
services of Headquarters more valuable by send- 
ing us these pictures before February of this 
year. 


A.C.E. AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


In the September issue of Childhood Educa- 
tion, A.C.E. activities at several summer ses- 
sions were mentioned. Since then, Ella Victoria 
Dobbs has written to tell us of a delightful 
A.C.E. picnic that was held at the University 


of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, during the 
summer session. 


A.C.E. YEARBOOK 

We are proud of the 1936 A.C.E. Yearbook. 
Contributing members and the president and 
secretary of every Branch have, or will soon 
receive copies. See if your Branch is properly 
listed, and please notice that for the first time 
the number of members in each Branch is given, 
except where no report was received. We be- 
lieve you will find this information of real inter- 
est. Another new feature of the 1936 Yearbook 
is the report, by states, of contributing mem- 
bers, Branches and subscribers. Where does your 
state stand in the list? 

Whatever else you skip, please read the reso- 
lutions with care. Can you transform any of 
them into an activity program for your Branch ? 
Which of them would you like to see empha- 
sized next year? Write your reactions to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions for 
1937, Louise Alder, 1330 N. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These resolutions should 
form a working plan for the National Associa- 
tion and for local Branches. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 

The dates of Children’s Book Week are No- 
vember 15 to 21, and the theme, ‘Books to 
Grow On—The Modern World for Young 
Readers.” For further information regarding the 
observance of this week, write to the National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
In many schools and communities throughout 
the land preparations for the observance of the 
week of November 9 to 13 are in progress. On 
October 1 the National Education Association 
reported that over 500 of the Kindergarten- 
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Primary Packets for American Education Week 
had been distributed. 

Have you seen the proclamation of President 
Roosevelt concerning American Education 
Week? If not, write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C., for your copy. 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Educational broadcasting will be the subject 
of a national conference in Washington, D.C., 
December 10, 11 and 12, which will be spon- 
sored by eighteen national organizations in co- 
operation with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. This conference will serve as a clearing 
house for information on the latest technical and 
professional developments in the educational use 
of radio. All organizations interested in radio 
as a social force, nationally or regionally, are 
invited to participate. The Executive Secretary of 
the Conference is C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 
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MONTESSORI CONFERENCE 


Dr. Montessori, speaking at the Fifth Interna. 
tional Montessori Congress, held at Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford, in August, said, “We must 
remember that we are meeting on behalf of the 
child, and not for education only. We must loa 
upon the child as a social being, with social rights 
which society must see that he has. It is in the 
interests of the whole community that the child's’ 
life shall be protected, and it is, therefore, 
through the protection of the child that man may 
derive his well-being.” ‘ 


NEw KINDERGARTENS IN WASHINGTON 


A letter from Minnie D. Bean, Elementary 
Supervisor of Schools in Washington, brings the 
glad news that ten Washington cities are estab- 
lishing new kindergartens this year. These cities’ 
are: Chelan, Eatonville, Fife, Midland, Napa- 
vine, Pasco, Prosser, Roslyn, Snohomish, and 
Woodland. Congratulations! 








The Little Child Loves To Sing 


And here are two songbooks that approach the joyous experiences 
of four to eight year-olds with songs that are so natural and so spon- 
taneous that they almost sing themselves. Teachers in Sunday Schools 
and public schools are buying these books for their young pupils. Par- 
ents keep it on their pianos. Children love to learn the songs and hymns. 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING, For 4 and 5 year olds, $1.50 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP, For 6, 7 and 8 year olds, $1.25 


WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
NEW YORK: 156 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 216 South Wabash Avenue 


PITTSBURGH: Granite Building SAN FRANCISCO: 234 McAllister Street 
Orders taken for any books published. 
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